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WE called attention to Dr. Spalding’s volume of Mis- 
cellanies when it first appeared, and we call attention to it 
again, for though it has been well spoken of and well re- 
ceived, we fear that it has not met with a success propor- 
tioned to its intrinsic merits. It should be in every public 
and every private library in the country, and studied by 
every American who makes the least pretensions to literary 
taste and judgment ; for it is really one of the richest and 
most valuable works that have ever proceeded from an. 
American author. It is the production of a distinguished 
American prelate, who feels that this is his own, his native 
land, and who identifies himself with the American peo- 
ple, and consults their interests as his own. He speaks to 
us from an American heart, and what he says is hardly 
less valuable under the point of view of patriotism than 
under that of religion. He is not only a bishop and a 
theologian, but also a learned man, an accomplished 
scholar, an eloquent, fresh, and vigorous writer, who counts 
nothing foreign to his purpose that affects the welfare of 
men, either in this world or in that which is to come, His 
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reviews, lectures, and essays, are well thought and 
reasoned out; they are written in a free, flowing, and 
popular style, and filled with precisely the sort of informa- 
tion most needed by our countrymen in the present crisis 
of our national life. They are not written solely or prima- 
rily for theologians, or even Catholics ; they are addressed 
to the American people at large, whatever their religious or 
political preferences or tendencies. 

The views of the Right Reverend author on the de- 
posing power, and one or two other points, are indeed not 
precisely those we have from time to time set forth, and 
pertain ta a school which we have not been accustomed to 
follow ; but we pass them over, for we have already suffi- 
ciently discussed the subjects to which they relate. But his 
reviews of Bancroft, Prescott, and other popular historians 
of the day, are admirable specimens of enlightened and 
dignified criticism, and place him in the first rank of 
American authors. They prove, too, that the American 
critic, when he does take up a subject, treats it with a can- 
dor, a fairness, a depth, and fulness, that we usually look 
for in vain in the criticisms which come to us from the 
writers of other nations. In them Dr. Spalding shows 
that these popular authors, especially Prescott, are not up 
to the level of the age, and that they are very far from ap- 
preciating the true province of history. He rectifies their 
principles, corrects their errors, and exposes their prejudices. 
His essays on civil liberty and the social condition respect- 
ively of Catholic and Protestant countries prove him an 
enlightened friend of freedom, and a generous sympathizer 
with the poorer and more numerous classes. We want 
more essays of the same sort, whose tendency is alike op- 
posed to an impracticable and undesirable aristocracy on 
the one hand, and to a wild and destructive radicalism on 
the other. They teach us to distinguish in Catholic coun- 
tries what is by the Church, or in harmony with her prin- 
ciples, from what exists in spite of her authority, and 
against her teachings and influence. They furnish us prin- 
ciples applicable to the present state of society ; and while 
they do not blind us to the faults of Catholic states, or to 
the defects of our own republic, they deepen our gratitude 
to the Church, and kindle in vur hearts a pure, enlightened, 
and vigorous patriotism. 
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What we more especially admire in Dr. Spalding as a 
writer, is his free, manly, independent American spirit. 
He is a Catholic, a Catholic bishop, and, as a matter of 
course, free from all national bitterness, and above all, 
the narrow and narrowing prejudices of race or country. 
He knows that God has made of one blood all the nations 
of men, and that he has instituted one Catholic Church, 
one spiritual kingdom on earth, for the government and 
salvation of all. Wherever he sees a man, he sees a brother, 
for whom Christ has died,—a neighbor whom he is to love 
as himself. But he is an American, free born, a citizen, 
and feels that he is in bondage to no man. He was bred 
and born in an atmosphere of freedom,—in a country where 
man is man in all the integrity of hismanhood. His spirit 
is free, lofty, independent, firm and unbending, yet gentle, 
sweet, loving, through the charity of the Gospel, such as 
should be the spirit of every American. His faith purifies 
and elevates his manliness, and his religion intensifies and 
consecrates his patriotism. It does not extinguish it, or 
permit it to lose itself in a vague philanthropy, or an un- 
meaning cosmopolitanism. He makes the brotherhood of 
the race a living fact, not a watery sentiment, and seeks to 
promote the welfare of mankind by laboring specially for 
those committed to his care, or with whom his own lot in 
God’s providence is bound up. In this respect at least, he 
is the model of an American citizen, an American prelate, 
an American scholar, and an American author, especially 
worthy of the study and imitation of our literary aspirants. 

Any one who reads Dr. Spalding’s book must find the 
objection, now growing somewhat stale, that Catholicity is 
hostile to our political and social order, for ever silenced, if 
not by his arguments, at least by his tone and spirit. No 
American can read it without feeling that the Catholic 
religion is at home in the American breast, if we may so 
speak, more American than the greater part of Americans 
themselves, and that it is just what is needed to complete 
and consecrate the American character. The author is 
not one of those Americans who have no sympathy with 
the institutions of their own country, and are really foreign- 
ers in their sentiments and affections. He sees, what some 
Catholics even, though of American birth and lineage, do 
not see, that the natural relation between our religion and 
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the government is that of concord, and not of antago- 
nism. The dominant sentiment of the country is non- 
Catholic, but the political and civil order is in accordance 
with Catholicity, and the duty of all Catholics is to place 
a generous confidence in the government, to love and 
cherish it as their own. Dr. Spalding never thinks of 
asking whether he is American in thcught and feeling, for 
he lives Americanism, which is his natural, as Catholicity 
is his supernatural life. He tells us by his spirit and ex- 
ample that Catholics are an integral portion of the Ameri- 
can people, and that we are to let the warm current of 
American life flow through our veins, to assume as a mat- 
ter of course our position as free American citizens, and to 
study, understand, and loyally perform our duties as free- 
born Americans. 

The lesson conveyed by the illustrious Bishop of Louis- 
ville, is opportune and important. Owing to the fact that 
the active Catholic population of the country is in great 
part made up of recent emigrants from various foreign na- 
tions, with habits, manners, usages, sentiments, affections, 
and traditions, different from those of the great body of the 
American people, an impression has been produced that 
Catholicity is here a foreign religion, or, in the main, only 
the religion of certain classes of foreigners, and that to be 
Catholic is to be un-American. Hence a war is excited 
against us in the name of American patriotism. On the 
other hand, a considerable number of Catholics confound 
the sentiments of a portion of the American people with 
the American political order itself. Finding a majority 
of the people hostile, or at best indifferent to Catholicity, 
they look upon the American civil and political order 
as at war with their religion, separate themselves in their 
feelings from it, and forget that the government is as 
much our government as it is that of non-Catholics, and 
that we are as responsible for its doings as any other class 
of citizens. They obey the laws, but do not love the 
American institutions, and look upon the government as 
an enemy to be distrusted, and whose actions are always to 
be construed in a hostile sense. They have no confidence 
in the American state, and believe neither in its will, nor 
in its ability to serve our holy religion. They do not ad- 
mit that as Catholics they are under any obligations to it, 
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and they regard themselves as at liberty to express their 

distrust of it, or to declaim against it as loudly and as 

fiercely as they please. Certainly these are not the ma- 

jority, they are in fact only a feeble minority of the Catho- 

lic body ; but they are numerous and clamorous enough 

to give the Know-Nothings a pretext for opposing us in the 

name of American patriotism. They do more harm than 

is commonly imagined. They check the free expression of 
the deep loyalty so natural to the Catholic heart, and ob- 

struct by their coldness, their suspicions, and their lack of 
American sympathy, those efforts which Catholic charity 

and Catholic zeal, in obedience to the earnest exhortation - 
of our Holy Father, Pius IX., would prompt for the con- 

version of those of our countrymen who are still in spirit- 

ual darkness, and sitting in the region and shadow of 
death. They exert an unhappy influence within and with- 

out, and are, if they did but know it, as uncatholic as un- 

patriotic in their spirit and tendency. 

The very poorest way in the world to make authority 
your friend is to treat it as yourenemy. By treating it 
as your enemy, you give it a good excuse for not treating 
you as its friend. In a country like Ireland, under a Prot- 
estant government, whose persistent policy has been for 
ages to crush out its nationality and with it the Catholic 
faith, we can well understand that Catholics should regard 
the government as their enemy, as hostile to their inter- 
ests, as having no claim on their loyalty, and to be dis- 
trusted, evaded, resisted, as far as prudence will warrant. 
There the Catholic has the right to do it, because the gov- 
ernment is in his regard a tyrant, makes him its victim, 
and his self-preservation demands it. But here every thing 
of this sort is misplaced and uncatholic. Here the gov- 
ernment is no more Protestant than it is Catholic,—nay, 
in its principles it harmonizes far better with Catho- 
licity than with Protestantism,—and Catholics and Prot- 
estants are placed by the Constitution and laws on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality. We, as Catholics, are not slaves 
or helots ; and the feeling expressed by an American-born 
Catholic the other day, in a Catholic journal, that he has 
no country, that he is a helot in the land of his birth, is 
as unfounded as it is unpatriotic. The American-born 
Catholic has a country in the same sense and to the same 
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extent that an American-born Protestant has a country. 
If he finds public sentiment hostile to him, it is no more 
than many a Protestant finds. If he looks upon himself 
as a helot, the fault is his own, or that of those who had 
the forming of his childhood and youth. He is, in fact, 
a free-born citizen, equal in his rights with every other 
citizen, and every avenue to success in life is open to him 
that would be were he a Protestant ; and when we count 
up the merchants, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, contractors, 
&c., in this city, and find that Catholigs, all things con- 
sidered, have their full proportion among the most eminent, 
_ the most successful, and the most highly esteemed, we 
scout the idea that in this country a man forfeits his equal- 
ity by being a Catholic. 

In this country, every man, supposing him to be a man, 
is free to make his position pretty much what he chooses. 
If he chooses to forego his birthright as a citizen, and to 
regard himself as a helot, he will find few disposed to 
thwart his choice. He will most likely be treated as a 
helot. If Catholics choose to separate themselves from the 
great current of American nationality, and to assume the 
position in political and social life of an inferior, a distinct, 
or an alien people, or of a foreign colony planted in the 
midst of a people with whom they have no sympathies, 
they will be permitted to do so, and will be treated by the 
country at large according to their own estimate of them- 
selves. But if they quietly take their position as free and 
equal American citizens, with American interests and sym-. 
pathies, American sentiments and affections, and throw 
themselves fearlessly into the great current of American 
national life, ready to co-operate with any and every class 
of their fellow-citizens for the true interests and glory of 
a common country, their religion will not be in their way, 
and they will gain that weight and influence in the coun- 
try to which their real merit entitles them. All depends 
on ourselves. If we have the spirit and virtues of freemen, 
there is nothing to hinder us from being freemen, and hold- 
ing the rank of freemen. If we choose to cultivate our 
powers, and make ourselves worthy of high consideration 
in the commonwealth, there is nothing to hinder us from 
doing so, and exerting a commanding influence. If we 
choose to be servile and querulous, to attribute what is 
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due to our own indolence or imbecility, to the hostile in- 
fluences of the country and its institutions, and to fold our 
hands and sit down and wait for the people or the govern- 
ment to take us from the dunghill and elevate us to the 
first rank in social and political life, we shall not find our- 
selves rising in our social position or in the estimation of 
the country, or even of ourselves. 

It cannot be too often repeated that here man is man, 
if he chooses; but if he chooses to be less than man, he 
is at liberty to be so. The man must choose his own posi- 
tion and rely on himself, and depend on his own exertions. 
God will not work a miracle to give him the first rank in 
the state or in society because he is a Catholic, nor will 
the government raise him for that reason. Our political 
and social order gives and secures freedom to all to as- 
pire; but it gives success to none. That the individual 
must earn for himself. If he lack the ability, the energy, 
the perseverance to do it, there is no help for him, and he 
must go without success. Self-reliance, energy, perseve- 
rance, are with us the chief elements of success alike for 
Catholic and non-Catholic, and they are pretty sure, in the 
long run, to secure it. But this is no country for those 
who lack these qualities. Men who know not how to help 
themselves, and are always looking to others to help them, 
who have never been out of leading strings, and dare not 
venture abroad without a dry-nurse, who have never dared 
act from their own motion, motu proprio, or to rely on 
their own judgments, are sadly out of place here, and are 
sure to find the crowd jostling them aside, pushing past 
them, and leaving them far in the rear. Catholics, who 
are self-reliant and energetic, who enter into the spirit of 
the country, and conform to the inherent laws of American 
society, may go on with the rest, may, perhaps, even lead 
them ; but such as are frightened at that spirit, throw up 
their hands in holy horror at it, or declaim against it, de- 
nounce it, and stoutly resist it, will count for little in the 
commonwealth, aud be generally regarded with suspicion 
or contempt. 

These are hard facts, but facts they are, and the sooner 
we admit it, and govern ourselves accordingly, the better 
for us and for our country. The Neapolitan lazaroni, no 
doubt, practise much of the true philosophy of life,—that 
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is, of life in Naples, but it will not do to be lazaroni in 
America. To attempt it were suicidal. We may regret that 
such is the fact, but we cannot help it. There is, as far as 
we know, nothing in the American self-reliance, activity, 
energy, hurry and bustle, however repugnant to our old 
world notions, that a Catholic may not reconcile with Cath- 
olic faith and morals. We know nothing in our religion 
that requires us to be lazaroni. They were the Gabeon- 
ites, not the chosen people of God, who were doomed to be 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Labor, trade, 
law, medicine, every honest calling may be converted into 
prayer,—is prayer, if done in and for the love of God. 
Our religion does not make us slaves ; it makes us free- 
men, for they are free indeed whom the Son makes free. 
God has given the earth to the children of men ; he has 
given them the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea, that they should have dominion 
over them. He has not, indeed, given man dominion over 
man, or subjected any man to the arbitrary will of another, 
by whatever name he may be called, and hence all govern- 
ments of mere human will are tyrannies, and as such un- 
lawful and unjust. But he has given man dominion over 
the whole lower creation, and in the chase after this lawful 
dominion Catholics are as free as non-Catholics to engage, 
and they may engage, if they choose, without detriment to 
their faith or their piety. Voluntary poverty for Christ’s 
sake is meritorious, but involuntary poverty, poverty due 
to our indolence, our improvidence, or our intemperance, is 
not meritorious, is not a virtue at all, and inherits no 
promise. Humility is a Christian virtue, the root of every 
virtue, and the mark of all true greatness; but not ser- 
vility, tameness, mean-spiritedness, or cowardice. ‘To be 
capable of humility, one must be brave, manly, magnani- 
mous. We know no reason why a man may not be a 
thoroughgoing American, and at the same time an ortho- 
dox, devout, fervent Catholic. No man to be a Catholic 
is required to abjure his manhood. 

No doubt to be a true Catholic in the rough and tum- 
ble of our American life demands a robust faith, and a ro- 
bust piety ; but that need not alarm us. God proportions 
his grace, if we seek it and are faithful to it, to our needs. 
He promises that his grace shall be sufficient for us. We 
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may just as well have a faith ora piety equal to all exigen- 
cies and to all trials, as a weak and sickly faith, and a puny 
piety that must be fed on milk, and can never endure strong 
meat. The self-reliance in spiritual matters so common to 
our non-Catholic countrymen, of course, is to be guarded 
against ; but other things being equal, the self-reliant, ro- 
bust, energetic man in the natural order, will be all the more 
robust, energetic, and trustworthy in the supernatural. The 
saints the Church proposes to us for our veneration were, for 
the most part, great men as well as great saints. Catholicity 
does not keep men in ignorance or in perpetual pupilage, 
in order to keep them docile and submissive. It is adapted ' 
to the wants of the simple, the rude, the barbarian, and 
the savage, but it prefers to deal with the civilized and 
highly cultivated man, and it has always found its greatest 
obstacle in the ignorance and barbarism of the ages it has 
traversed. The Church nurses a certain number in the 
cloister, and honors especially those who voluntarily, and 
for the love of God, give up all fora life of prayer and 
charity ; but she prepares also her children to live in the 
world, and sustains them in the struggles of secular life. 
She demands, wherever practicable, the highest develop- 
ment of our natural faculties, and the highest order of civil- 
ization. She has no fear of strong men, resolute men, 
independent, self-reliant men, born to command, or to make 
their way in the world against every obstacle. The active, 
energetic, self-reliant American character she regards with 
no unfriendly eye, for she knows that, once purified, ele- 
vated, and directed by grace, it is a character from which 
she has every thing to hope. Grace does not destroy na- 
ture, nor change the national type of character. It puri- 
fies and elevates nature, and brings out whatever is good, 
noble, and strong in the national type. No national char- 
acter stands more in need of Catholicity than the Ameri- 
can, and never since her going forth from that ‘‘ upper 
room” in Jerusalem, has the Church found a national 
character so well fitted to give to true civilization its high- 
est and noblest expression. 

It is but simple truth to assert that ours, at present, is 
the country towards which Catholics throughout the world 
should especially turn their hopes, and that it is the last 
country in the world which they should set down as hostile to 
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the Church and her interests. The American people, in their 
national capacity, have never rejected the Catholic faith ; as 
a government they have never made war on the Pope, have 
never cast off the authority of the Church. They have 
never, since their birth as a nation, performed one act of 
hostility to the Catholic religion, martyred or persecuted a 
single Catholic, and their first act on winning their inde- 
pendence, establishing their Federal government, and re- 
modelling their State constitutions, was to repair the injus- 
tice of the mother country towards the Church, and to 
place Catholics, in their religion, on a footing of equality 
with Protestants. We as a nation are not guilty of the 
sin of persecution or apostasy. We have never dishon- 
ored or blasphemed the Spouse of the Lamb. We have 
done no injustice to Catholicity, and have repaired the in- 
justice of the country from which we sprang. We have 
opened here an asylum for the oppressed Catholics of all 
lands, and given them the equal rights of American citi- 
zens. We are not under the curse pronounced against per- 
secutors, apostates, and blasphemers. We are as a nation 
entitled to the gratitude and love of the Catholic heart 
throughout the world ; and Catholics, especially American 
Catholics, should be prompt to acknowledge the generous 
and noble conduct thus far pursued by the American state. 
For noble and generous it was in a non-Catholic people 
in the last century, when all Europe was rising in rebellion 
against the Church, when fashion and literature had dis- 
carded Catholicity, when the Holy Father was soon to be 
dragged a prisoner from his throne by his apostate sons, 
and to die in exile, and when even Catholics themselves 
were willing to accept restrictions on their liberty, to pro- 
claim the equality of Catholics, then too few to have any 
weight in the councils of the nation, and to open to them 
here an asylum alike from religious and civil tyranny. No 
nation on earth has ever, the circumstances considered, 
done a nobler act, one of greater service to the Church of 
God. And think you that that act is not registered in 
heaven ? Think you that it will be suffered to go unre- 
warded ? Think you ingratitude towards the American 
state, the denunciation of the American people, or alliance 
with their enemies on the part of Catholics, will be suffered 
to go unpunished ? What is or can be baser on the part 
of Catholics than to curse the hand that has knocked off 
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their fetters, and to place themselves in an attitude of hos- 
tility to their liberal benefactor ? Are we not, indeed, to 
ascribe the late Know-Nothing movement as much to the 
forgetfulness, by some amongst us, of the generosity of the 
American people, or their refusal to recognize it, as to the 
hatred of Catholicity entertained by the more violent of the 
sects? And should we not regard that movement as an 
admonition from Heaven to be on our guard against dis- 
loyalty, and the encouragement of foreign or unpatriotic 
tendencies in any portion of our body? Every Catholic 
should love America, rejoice in her prosperity, labor for her 
true interests, and pray for her conversion. 

America, we need not say, is the future of the world. 
Asia and Africa have long since lapsed into barbarism, and 
Europe, the heir of the ancient and the seat of the modern 
civilization, has culminated, and the most that can be ex- 
pected of it is that it shall preserve itself from growing 
worse. Spanish and Portuguese America bas no promise 
of the future. We see nowhere outside of ours a nation 
really advancing in a civilization in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. Indeed, modern civilization itself is 
doomed, and must be supplanted some day by another, as 
it supplanted the Greeco-Roman. The new order of civil- 
ization which is to supplant it can find its seat or its people 
only with us. The old Graeco-Roman or ancient civiliza- 
tion contained so many inherent vices, was marked by so 
much cruelty and inhumanity, and was so saturated with 
pagan idolatry and superstition, that it could neither be 
reformed by Christianity nor stand before it. The interests 
of religion and of the human race demanded the destruc- 
tion of the old world which sustained it. The Germanic 
tribes, whom imperial Rome had labored in vain for three 
ceaturies to subdue, and who had wrongs unnumbered to 
avenge in the city of the wolf-nursed Romulus, served the 
cause of civilization by their conquest of the empire of the 
West. They prepared the way for modern civilization, and 
the progress of society by the aid of the Christian Church. 
But though they conquered the Roman empire and planted 
themselves on its ruins, they did not do it all at once, nor 
in all respects as avowed enemies. They often acted as the 
allies of the emperor, and their kings and chieftains held 
commissions in the imperial armies. In destroying the 
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Roman power they continued the Roman jurisprudence, 
the Roman fiscal system, the Roman policy, and to no in- 
considerable extent, Roman ideas, manners, and usages, 
They retained, I grant, all that was good in Roman civil- 
ization, but unhappily much also that was bad, and hence 
modern civilization, though a progress, a great progress on 
the ancient, is imperfect, and far below that order of civil 
society which accords with the Christian ideal. It is too 
imperfect, too pagan, and too little Christian, too incom- 
patible with Christianized humanity, to be the last term of 
human progress. 

Hence modern civilization must give way to a higher 
and a more Christian order. This advanced civilization we 
look for cannot find its first realization in Europe ; for in 
Europe there is no field for its development, and no nation 
that has attained to it, or that will permit it to be attained 
to. Russia, no doubt, advances in modern civilization, but 
she does not advance and cannot advance civilization itself. 
The most that can be hoped of her is, that she will come 
up with those European nations that had the start of her 
in the race. In the rest of Europe, at least of continental 
Europe, you have two parties, the party of the government 
and the party of the Revolution, each alike opposed to the 
progress of civilization. The governments of Europe hold 
on to the traditions of the Roman empire, and the revolu- 
tionists seek their model in the old Roman republic, and 
neither conceive or allow true liberty. If the govern- 
ments triumph, then liberty is extinct, individual energy is 
suppressed, man is dwarfed, and the mass of the people will 
become servile, imbecile, and unable to assert or even to 
conceive their natural rights and dignity ; if the Revolu- 
tionists triumph, disorder, anarchy, old pagan cruelty and 
inhumanity will follow, to end in general barbarism, for old 
pagan Rome still lies smouldering at the bottom of all 
European society. England is bound up with her aristo- 
cratic constitution, and must stand or fall with it, and that 
constitution favors the few and depresses the many, and is 
sustained only by means incompatible with an advanced 
civilization. A change that should throw the power into 
the hands of the democracy, would, in the present state of 
things, be a change for the worse. The Church is indeed 
in old Europe, and it is well that she is ; but the Church 
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addresses only conscience, the free-will of men, and she 
cannot save them, or even civilize them against their will. 
She imparts to man the power to work out his own salva- 
tion, but she does not work it out for him. He must 
voluntarily co-operate, or he will not be saved. It is the 
same with nations. They can neglect to do their proper 
work, and ruin themselves in spite of her, although they 
could not save themselves without her. 

We can find the elements and conditions of this ad- 
vanced civilization, or this new order of civilized life, only 
in our own country, and we see nowhere else a country 
that can legitimately claim to have the promise of the 
future. The medieval civilization has lost, or is rapidly 
losing, its hold on mankind, and it will not do to despise 
the sentiments and aspirations of its enemies. We can 
easily declaim against the red republicans, democrats, radi- 
cals, socialists, communists, and vague dreamers of an 
earthly paradise, now so numerous and in some countries 
so fierce ; but it will be far wiser to recognize that they 
have something at bottom in their dreams, sentiments, 
and aspirations which is true and just, and which ought 
to find its expression in our social and political order. 
These movements of large masses of the people throughout 
the whole civilized world for something which they have 
not, and which threaten at times the very existence of 
society, perverted as they are by the ambitious and the 
designing, are not wholly satanic. They have their origin 
in the irrepressible instincts of humanity, and indicate the 
need and the capacity of the nations for a higher and less 
imperfect order of civilization. In their actual character, 
they are no doubt bad, terribly destructive, but there un- 
derlies them a want that must be met, if we would have 
social peace. They are disorderly, because the party of 
order is indiscriminate in its hostility, and does not dis- 
tinguish between authority and its abuses ; they are anti- 
religious, anti-Catholic, if you will, because they fancy they 
find religion and the Church on the side of their enemies, 
and because Catholics themselves are exceedingly slow to 
distinguish in modern civilization what is by or in accord- 
ance with the Church, and what has existed from the old 
pagan world, whether barbaric or Roman, in spite of her. 
The necessary distinction in either case cannot be made 
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in any European nation. Parties in them all are so evenly 
balanced, and passions are so excited and so fierce, that 
the slightest concession to either side is the signal for a 
conflagration. Liberty and order in them are divorced, 
and the one is maintained only at the expense of the 
other ; and unhappily, as to the social and political order, 
a like divorce between religion and humanity has been 
effected. It is only in this country that we are free to 
make the proper distinctions, to reject what is bad in the 
medieeval civilization, and to accept and harmonize with 
the Church the good these movements of the age indicate, 
but are incompetent to realize. 

The elements of this new or advanced civilization exist 
here in a much purer state, in greater life and vigor, than 
they do in any nation of the Old World. The medieval 
civilization eliminated much that was bad in the preceding 
civilization, and added, through the influence of Christian- 
ity, many new elements of the highest importance ; but it 
could never found a temporal republic in strict accord with 
the spiritual. Too many discordant, barbarous and des- 
potic elements for that were retained from pagan Rome 
and her unchristianized conquerors. But these elements, 
by a singular good Providence, our fathers, for the most 
part, left behind them when they sought a home in this 
New World. They brought with them the majestic sys- 
tem of the Roman jurisprudence as modified and improved 
by the English common law and the influences of Chris- 
tianity, but not either the Roman or the barbarian political 
system. Their political doctrines were those which had 
been developed and taught by the Church through her 
Popes, and councils, and doctors, during the Middle Ages, 
but which European society had never been able to real- 
ize. The Church had constantly labored to bring society 
back to the principles of natural justice and equity, and 
the maxims of natural justice and equity, recognized in- 
deed by the civil and canon law, but left without ade- 
quate political guaranties, were those which the English 
republicans of the seventeenth century so strenuously as- 
serted against the Stuarts, and which our republican an- 
cestors brought with them, and made the basis of the 
state they founded. Our fathers were, perhaps, precisely 
those of their age who had, in the natural order, the best 
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collected and embodied in themselves the fruits of the 
past labors of mankind, especially of the Christian Church, 
in regard to politics and jurisprudence. They were, in re- 
gard to civilization, the advanced guard of the human race 
in their times, and brought with them the best the Old 
World had to give. They lost nothing during their colo- 
nial days ; they even advanced, by virtue both of their 
own experience and of the labors and experience of the Old 
World, and probably the world has never seen so august 
and so advanced a political assembly as that which met 
in 1787, in Philadelphia, to form our present Federal Con- 
stitution. The French Constituent, which met two years 
afterwards, was far behind it, and indeed hardly more ad- 
vanced than the age of Charlemagne. Its best ideas were 
borrowed from us, and all it established that seems likely 
to live was copied from the American type in contradis- 
tinction from the English, a fact which is not unworthy 
of the consideration of our friends in France who seek 
their model in England. 

The circumstances of the country and the times were 
favorable to the founding of an advanced civilization. The 
country was new and unsettled, and required, on the part 
of the colonists, great boldness, energy, self-reliance, and 
perseverance. It was encumbered with the primitive for- 
est, indeed, but not with the superannuated institutions, 
conventionalities, puerilities, and barbaric usages of the 
Old World. It was a virgin soil, in which the colonists 
could plant in freedom institutions in accordance with the 
ideal advance they had made, and remote enough from 
older communities to escape their blighting influence. 
The English colonies had a great advantage over those 
established by the French, the Spanish, and the Portu- 
guese, in that, during their earlier period, they were neg- 
lected by the mother country, and left to provide for them- 
selves. ‘The French, Spanish and Portuguese American 
colonies were either founded by the government of their 
respective mother countries, or were carefully watched over, 
directed, and in some sense subjected by it. They were 
never left to themselves, were never permitted a free de- 
velopment of their own, and therefore offer us nothing 
fresh, original, or in advance of the mother country. They 
never had any subsistence or independent life of their own, 
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and hence those of them that have declared their inde- 
pendence have not as yet been able to sustain it, and they 
are continually crumbling to pieces. French Canada has 
acquired far more of a national character of its own since 
subjected to England than it ever had before, and the 
world may yet see a Canadian nation,—will do so, if by any 
accident Canada should escape annexation to the Union. 
But the Anglo-American colonies were left, in great meas- 
ure, to themselves from the first, and were not spoiled by 
the over-nursing and over-anxious care of the mother coun- 
try. England, in the beginning, was too much occupied 
with affairs at home, with the great contest between the 
Crown and Parliament, the Monarch and the Commons, to 
be at leisure to look very closely after feeble and scattered 
colonies in another hemisphere. The colonies were there- 
fore permitted to take a free development, and to mould 
their institutions in accordance with reason and nature, 
the wisdom of experience, and the dictates of common 
sense. Hence they cast deep the foundations of an original 
and advanced civilization. 

The geographical character and position of the country 
appear to us tg fit it to be the seat of this new civilization, 
and the leading nation of the future. Its vast extent of 
territory, spreading’ as it does, or will, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the frozen regions of the North 
to the Isthmus of Darien ; its variety of climate, soil, and 
production make it, as it were, a world in itself, able to 
suffice for itself, and to have its own policy free from all 
danger from foreign powers. Commercial intercourse with 
other nations is in our genius, our habits, and our conve- 
nience, but not in our necessities, and we could forego it, 
if necessary to our national development, without ruin, and 
even without grave injury. This fact gives us, and always 
will give us, a commanding position ; for it renders us less 
dependent on other nations than they are on us. It places 
the power of peace and war in our own hands. No nation 
will voluntarily go to war with us, and we have only to 
pursue a calm, dignified, and just policy towards other na- 
tions, to remain virtually at peace with the whole world. 

The population of the country is also admirably fitted 
for what we conceive to be its mission. It is a’ mixed 
population indeed, but it is a mixture of the strongest 
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races of Europe,—the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Ibe- 
rian. The Teutonic or Germanic element predominates, 
and in the Germanic the Norse element, which gave to 
Europe the greater part of its nobility. We are compara- 
tively free from all admixture with the inferior races of 
Asia and Africa, and also with that of the aborigines of 
the country. The majority of us have sprung from races 
which could subjugate, but which could never be subju- 
gated,—races animated by a lofty spirit of independence, 
and an invincible love of liberty. Our population com- 
bines the best qualities of the English, the French, the 
Germans, and the Irish, rapidly amalgamating into one 
homogeneous people, with an original national character, 
superior, perhaps, to any which the world has hitherto 
seen. We have, as a nation, the proud consciousness of 
having never been conquered, or deprived of our inde- 
pendence. We do not know what it is to be a dependent, 
far less an enslaved people. We sprang into existence as a 
free people, were born free, and know not what it is to be 
in bondage. As Americans we are free men, not freed- 
men, and have none of the habits or dispositions of manu- 
mitted slaves. We may, and no doubt in many instances 
do, carry our self-reliance and our sense of independence to 
a very disagreeable length, so far that they become vices ; 
but nevertheless, in doing so we only abuse generous and 
manly qualities, and prove that our national character has 
a noble foundation. 

As a people we have very generally the conviction 
that Divine Providence has given us an important mission, 
and has chosen us to work out for the world a higher order 
of civilization than has hitherto obtained. We look upon 
ourselves as a providential people, as a people with a great 
destiny, and a destiny glorious to ourselves and beneficent 
to the world. This fact indicates generous instincts and a 
noble nature, and it will not be without its influence in 
kindling lofty aspirations in our bosoms, and urging us on 
in the path of a true and legitimate ambition. We believe 
ourselves the people of the future, and that belief itself 
will do much to make us so. There is more than meets 
the eye in the popular expression, “ Manifest Destiny.” 
We have a manifest destiny, and the world sees and con- 
fesses it, some with fear and some with hope ; but it is not 
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precisely that supposed by our journalists, or pretended by 
our filibusters,—although these filibusters may be uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally preparing the way for its fulfil- 
ment. It may be our manifest destiny to extend our gov- 
ernment over the whole American continent, but that is in 
itself alone a small affair, and no worthy object of true Ameri- 
can ambition. It is desirable only inasmuch as it benefits 
the new territories annexed to the Union, and secures our 
frontiers, and protects us in the peaceful elaboration and ex- 
tension of the new social order of the world. The manifest 
destiny of this country is something far higher, nobler, and 
more spiritual,—the realization, we should say, of the 
Christian Ideal of Society for both the Old World and the 
New. Many things below this, and in themselves far 
enough from being in harmony with it, Divine Providence 
may permit, and compel to serve it, but these should 
never be the term of our ambition; they should never 
be encouraged by us,—should be carefully eschewed, or 
at best tolerated only as unavoidable evils for the time 
being. 

This manifest destiny of our country, showing that 
Providence has great designs in our regard, that he has 
given us the most glorious mission ever given to any people, 
should attach us to our country, kindle in our hearts the 
fire of a true and holy patriotism, and make us proud to be 
Americans. specially should it endear the country to 
every Catholic heart, and make every Catholic, whatever 
his race or native land, a genuine American patriot ; for it 
is the realization of the Christian Ideal of Society, and the 
diffusion through all quarters of the globe, for all men, 
whatever their varieties of race and language, of that free, 
pure, lofty, and virile civilization which the Church loves, 
always favors, and has from the first labored to introduce, 
establish, and extend, but which, owing to the ignorance, 
barbarism, and superstitions retained, in spite of her most 
strenuous exertions, from pagan Rome and the barbarian 
invaders of the empire, she has never been able fully to 
realize in the Old World. 

Let no one, because we thus speak, hastily conclude 
that we overlook the discrepancy which exists between the 
actual character of a large portion of our countrymen and 
the principles of our American order. We do no such 
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thing. We do not blind or deceive ourselves as to the 
actual manners and morals of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the country, nor as to the errors, the vices, the 
corruptions, which abound in both public and private life. 
Our readers know that we have for years dwelt on these, 
even to satiety, and that we have spared our countrymen 
none of their faults. We concede that our faults are numer- 
ous and grave, and that, if they are not corrected, they 
will compromise our mission. But without seeking in the 
least to disguise or to extenuate them, we still retain our 
hope in our country’s future, for they spring from no inhe- 
rent vice in our constitution. We see in them a ground for 
encouragement, rather than of discouragement ; for they are 
either foreign to our real character, or are such as indicate 
a rich and generous nature, not yet grown effete. They 
grow out of the abuse of sound principles and grand 
qualities. They result, for the most part, from the fact 
that the bulk of our old American population have lost 
their confidence in Protestantism, without having acquired 
faith in Catholicity, and are therefore thrown back on na- 
ture alone, without the restraints or the aids of Christi- 
anity. But this need not surprise or alarm us. It was to 
be expected, and might have been foreseen. There is an 
inherent antagonism between our American order and 
Protestantism claiming to be a divinely revealed and an 
authoritative religion, and as Protestantism has not been 
able to retain life and vigor enough to suppress our Ameri- 
can civilization, it has been forced to give way before it. 
This inherent antagonism between our American po- 
litical and social order and Protestantism claiming to be a 
supernatural religion, has not been sufficiently noted either 
by Protestants or Catholics. Protestant authors overlook 
it altogether, claim our American system as the creature 
of Protestantism, and contend that its natural enemy is 
Catholicity. Catholic writers have usually contented 
themselves with denying that the Church is incompatible 
with Republicanism or hostile to true liberty. That at the 
epoch of American colonization, absolute monarchy very 
generally obtained in Catholic Europe, and that it would 
have been very difficult to have found in a single Catholic 
state colonists that could or would have founded institu- 
tions like ours, I am willing to concede. That the early 
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Anglo-American colonists were, with few exceptions, Pro- 
testants, and Protestants of the most rigid stamp, is a 
well-known fact, and cannot be denied. But in founding 
the American state they did not follow their Protestant- 
ism. They were bravely inconsequent, and “ builded better 
than they knew.” The liberty they loved, the political and 
social order they introduced and sustained, were only acci- 
dentally connected with their Protestant religion, as the 
absolutism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
only accidentally connected with Catholicity. In both cases 
the connection was unnatural, and could subsist only for a 
time. Monarchy in Catholic countries for a period became 
absolute, through the weakness, servility, or cupidity of 
Catholics. It suppressed the popular franchises and ,very 
nearly enslaved the Church herself; but the hour of trial 
came, and monarchs found the altar, deprived of its free- 
dom, could not sustain the throne. The people believing 
the Church, because she was the victim, was the ally of 
despotism, turned against her, and God permitted the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution to teach those who had tried 
to make religion subservient to arbitrary and oppressive 
government, that liberty is an instinct and a necessity of 
human nature, and that whoever tamely surrenders it to the 
monarch is faithless to his duty as a Catholic and as.a man. 
The.Catholics who identified their religion with the poli- 
tical régime so eloquently defended by the great Bossuet 
and impersonated in Louis the Fourteenth, were as much 
out in their reckoning as the Jacobins, who identified liberty 
with the rejection of the Gospel, the persecution of the 
Church, and the worship of the goddess of Reason. Protes- 
tant authors who identify our American order with Protes- 
tantism commit a like mistake, and wander equally far from 
the truth. 

Our Protestant ancestors founded the American order, 
not on their Protestantism, but on the natural. law, natu- 
ral justice and equity as explained by the Church, long 
prior to the Protestant movement of Luther and his asso- 
ciates, and they only followed out those great principles of 
natural right, justice, and equality, which Catholic coun- 
cils, doctors, and jurisconsults during fifteen hundred 
years had labored to render popular. The merit of our 
ancestors was, that in an age when Cesarism almost 
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every where triumphed, and substituted the maxims of pa- 
gan Rome for those of natural justice, they remained 
faithful, and dared attempt to found a new world on an 
equitable basis. But in doing so they adopted a basis in- 
compatible with the preservation of Protestantism as a 
religion. The basis they adopted was that of the natural 
law, natural reason, and justice ; but this natural reason, 
this natural law, natural justice, Protestantism denies, and 
must deny ; for it asserts the total depravity of human na- 
ture, declares all acts done in a state of nature to be sin, 
and denies nature to make way for grace, and reason to 
make way for faith. At least this is the character of all 
Evangelical Protestantism, especially of the form of Pro- 
testantism embraced by our ancestors, and indeed of all 
Protestantism that is not pure rationalism. Here, then, 
is a fundamental antagonism between Protestantism and 
American civilization, and it is clear to the dullest under- 
standing that the one can exist and develop itself only at 
the expense of the other. Either Protestantism must get 
the upper hand and eliminate the American system, or 
the American system must get the upper hand and elimi- 
nate Protestantism. The latter is what has happened, 
Moreover, Protestantism, basing itself on a subjective 
fact, private judgment or private illumination,—very good, 
and never to be spoken lightly of in its sphere,—has no 
bond of union, and necessarily, where not restrained by 
outward civil force, splits into innumerable sects and par- 
ties. If the civil order has, as with us, for its fundamental 
principle, its incompetency in spirituals, and is bound to 
recognize all these sects and parties as standing on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality before the law, the people in all 
their political action are obliged to treat them all as 
alike sacred, and seeing no objective ground of preference 
among them, very naturally come to regard one sect as 
good as another, and then to treat them all with indiffer- 
ence, perhaps, with a superb indifference, to fall back on 
the reason and nature on which their political and social 
order is founded, and practically to place their politics 
above their religion. This is what has been the result. 
There are very few, comparatively speaking, of our non- 
Catholic countrymen, who really believe in any positive 
religion, and even the fiercest Evangelicals have abandoned 
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or are abandoning all dogmatic theology. The forms of 
religion, no doubt, are observed after a fashion, for the ma- 
jority of our people, though without faith in any particular 
religion, have still a belief that there is a religion of some 
sort, and that it is essential to the health of the soul, and 
the preservation of the state,—a belief of great value as 
the foundation on which the Catholic is hereafter to build, 
but comparatively of little value in the practical conduct 
of life. The effect thus far of our institutions has been, 
as might have been foreseen, to bring the majority of our 
people back to simple nature, and to leave them without 
any positive religion. Their institutions have proved too 
strong for their Protestantism, and hence we see in the 
Know-Nothing movement, the politicians carrying it over 
the ministers, 

Now it is not surprising that in this state, thrown back 
on nature alone, there should be the vice, crime, corrup- 
tion, profligacy, which threaten so seriously our institutions ; 
for nature alone is not sufficient, even under the best gov- 
ernment and laws, to sustain the virtue and integrity of a 
people. But this need not discourage us, for this sad 
state of things is only temporary, and will last only during 
the period of transition from a religion incompatible with 
our order of civilization, to another which accepts, conse- 
crates, and sustains it. Many of our non-Catholics feel 
this, and hence they demand with some earnestness the 
Church of the Future, and not without a good degree of 
confidence as well as hope, that it will come. They are 
right. Protestantism is outgrown, and has fallen into the 
past. One needs not to be a prophet, or the son of a pro- 
phet, to foretell that it is not to rule the future. But the 
Church of the Future exists, and already exists in our 
country. Between it and our institutions there is no in- 
compatibility, for Catholicity accepts, nay, asserts the 
natural law on which our American order is founded. The 
Church does not recognize the Protestant doctrine of total 
depravity. She does not deny nature in favor of grace, nor 
reason in favor of faith. She presupposes nature, asserts 
natural justice and equity, and maintains the rights of 
reason. She comes not to destroy the natural, but to fulfil 
—to purify, elevate, direct, and invigorate it. That is, she 
comes to give us precisely the help we need, and as our 
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country is the future hope of the world, so is Catholicity 
the future hope of our country ; and it is through Catho- 
licity bringing the supernatural to the aid of the natural, 
that the present evils which afflict us are to be removed, 
and the country is to be enabled to perform its civilizing 
mission for the world. 

In speaking of a new order of civilization we do not sup- 
pose anew development of Christian doctrine, or any modi- 
fication of the Church herself. Christian doctrine and the 
Church were perfect in the beginning, and as they are divine, 
or represent the Divinity in human affairs, they are unalter- 
able. Weare not arguing either for something in advance 
of Christianity as it has been professed in every age from 
the Apostles downward, or for a modification or adaptation 
of the Church to a new order of things. We believe in 
progress by Christianity, not in it ; by the Catholic Church, 
not in it ; and the new order of civilization we speak of is 
not a new Christianity, but a new progress in society, 
which places it as civilized society in more perfect harmony 
with Christianity, with Catholicity or the Church. The 
foundations of this civilized society have been cast broad 
and deep in America by our Protestant ancestors, following 
not their Protestantism, but natural reason and justice as ex- 
plained by Catholic doctors. The sentiments, the manners, 
the morals of the people, are very far from being in perfect 
harmony with Catholicity; but the ctvility, the political and 
social order, what we call the institutions of the country, 
being founded on natural right and equity, are in perfect 
accordance with it; for Catholicity republishes the law of 
nature,—natural right and equity,—and gives it new and 
higher sanctions. All that is needed to realize in practice the 
Ideal of Christian society is to bring the sentiments, manners, 
and morals of the people into harmony with American in- 
stitutions, or the American political and social order. This 
Protestantism could not do, and therefore has been obliged 
to give way ; this reason and nature alone,—on which our 
non-Catholics are thrown back,—cannot do, for reason and 
nature alone, without the assistance of the supernatural 
providence of God, are, as the history of the world proves, 
practically as impotent to sustain true and genuine civiliza- 
tion, as they are to save the soul or secure the bliss of eter- 
nal life ; but this Catholicity, which has the promise of the 
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life that now is and of that which is to come, can do, and 
will do, if permitted ; and in doing it, will effect, without 
undergoing any change or modification in herself, a new and 
higher civilization than the world has hitherto known. 

We know there are persons who pretend that Chris- 
tianity culminated in the thirteenth century, and imagine 
that the reign of antichrist is commencing and the end of 
the world is not far off. But we are not of their number. 
Even in the days of the Apostles some thought the end of 
the world was near at hand; when the Barbarians overturn- 
ed the Roman Empire of the West, some thought the end 
of the world had come; again, in the year 1000, there was a 
prevalent persuasion in many countries of Europe that the 
world would end with that year ; and indeed, in every age 
since the founding of the Christian Church, individuals 
have been persuaded that that day and hour of which no 
man knoweth, not even the Son, but the Father only, was 
about to strike ; but we do not think that Christianity has 
yet more than fairly begun her mission. Only a small 
portion of mankind has become Christian, and in no nation 
has society as yet been thoroughly Christianized. As yet 
Christ has nowhere made his religion as universal and all- 
pervading as was false religion in the old Pagan world. 
His victory over Satan is not yet, save in principle, com- 
pletely won. Why should not his religion become as gen- 
eral in society, pervade as thoroughly all departments of 
public and private life, as Gentilism did in the old 
Roman world ? Have we not the promise that the end 
should not come till the Gospel of the kingdom had been 
preached to all nations ? And can it be said to have been 
preached to those nations in which it has been at best 
barely announced to a few individuals, and which it has 
never converted or annexed to the kingdom of Christ ? 
What right have we to say, as some of us do, that a nation 
which has once thrown off the faith has never been recon- 
verted ? Instances are not wanting in which the same 
people has been converted several times over. If no nation 
can be recovered to the faith that has once thrown it off, 
why does the Church sanction prayers for the conversion of 
England ? Why does she authorize missions and prayers 
for the conversion of heretics? What right have we to 
limit the mercy of God? While there is life there is 
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hope, and there is no nation or individual on earth that 
we have the right to assert cannot be converted to God. 
Let us beware of fatalism, and especially beware of seek- 
ing to find in God’s providence an excuse for our indolence, 
our absence of missionary zeal, and our neglect of duty. 
The nation of the Goths was originally converted from 
paganism to Christianity by Catholic Missionaries ; it fell 
into the Arian heresy to please the Emperor Valens, and to 
gain his assistance against its enemies ; but the Goths were 
subsequently reconverted to Catholicity. The world lapsed 
into heresy or infidelity may be recovered, and will be so, 
when Catholics learn to live in accordance with the religion 
they profess, 

We dismiss all the counsels to indolence or despair 
drawn from the supposed impossibility of regaining na- 
tions once lost, or from the supposed approaching end of 
the world. We know not when the world will end, but 
our business is to live as if it might end to-morrow, and as 
if it were not to end for a thousand ages tocome. We are 
to look at the work God gives us to do to-day, and to do it 
with all our might. Catholicity is here to perfect our civili- 
zation, and to make ours the land of the future. But Cath- 
olicity does not work irrespective of human agents. She 
works as a help, as an assistance, a power, an influence, 
but not as an irresistible force. She works on free-will and 
conscience, gives the power to do, but does not do the work 
without the co-operation of free agents. She does not take 
a people, will they, nill they, and by main force raise them 
to virtue or civilization, The Church deals with the world 
as she finds it. She takes things as they are, and seeks to 
remedy what is amiss, not by violence, not by revolutionary 
measures, but by Christian charity. She finds Cesarism 
established ; she makes no direct war on it ; but seeks to 
infuse into the heart of the monarch the sense of justice 
and humanity, to impress on his mind and conscience that 
he is himself under law, and must one day render an 
account of his conduct, that he holds his power as a trust, 
and that the king is not “in reigning, but in reigning 
justly.” She finds the broad distinction of rich and poor, 
the few gorged with superfluous wealth, and the many suf- 
fering for the want of the necessaries of life. She does not 
excite the latter against the former, nor demand an agra- 
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rian law or an equal division of property ; but consoles the 
poor with the assurance, that if they bear.their poverty 
with resignation, for Christ’s sake, theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven, and admonishes the rich that they are but stew- 
ards, and that what they have more than they need for 
themselves belongs to the poor, and that if they withhold 
it, they must answer for their Jack of charity and their 
abuse of their stewardship. She finds masters and slaves ; 
she does not command the relation to cease ; but she teaches 
the slave to render cheerful service to his master for Christ’s 
sake, and the master that the slave is his brother, a man 
like himself, for whom Christ has died, a soul with all the 
rights and dignity of a human soul, and therefore that he 
must treat him with justice and humanity, respecting in 
him the image of God and the rights of conscience. Her 
mission is not to revolutionize states and empires, and by 
force to introduce and sustain even the political and social 
order that best harmonizes with her own principles. The 
political and social changes needed she leaves the people, 
inspired by her teaching, and following the dictates of jus- 
tice and prudence, to introduce for themselves, as they see 
proper, or as circumstances permit. 

Whether Catholicity shall do for us the work needed in 
this country, and therefore whether we fulfil our mission or 
not, depends on the fidelity or non-fidelity of Catholics 
themselves. It is not enough that the Catholic Church is 
here. She will not operate as a charm to remove existing 
evils or to give us the needed virtues. It is not enough 
that there is a large body of Catholics here; their mere 
presence has in itself no virtue to save the country, or to 
enable it to fulfil its mission. This is a fact that we should 
lay to heart. If Catholics do not surpass others in domes- 
tic and civil virtues, they will render the country no greater 
service than others. As yet we Catholics cannot applaud 
ourselves as having done much to advance public virtue. 
I do not see that the Catholics we have had in public life 
have shown themselves much more honest, more capable, 
much more devoted to principle, or much less accessible to 
party or selfish interests than non-Catholics, in the same 
rank or official station. I do not perceive that our Catho- 
lic electors, at least those who are most prompt to exercise 
the elective franchise, have generally surpassed their non- 
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Catholic fellow-citizens in their intelligence, or that they 
have voted more independently, or with an eye more single 
to the public good. Not a few of them are apparently 
swayed very little by the common interests of the country, 
and are moved chiefly by other appeals than those made to 
them as simple American citizens. Too many who pass 
for Catholics have been as deeply implicated as any other 
class of citizens in the scandals which have of late years 
been so frequent in our elections; and I do not find that 
Catholics have been especially diligent to study the insti- 
tutions, laws, and genius of the country, to understand its 
peculiar dangers, its more urgent wants, and the special 
duties of citizens. They sometimes act on the principle 
that all is to be done for the people, but nothing by them ; 
and when rejecting this principle, they are apt to act ona 
worse principle, that the people are sovereign and may do 
whatever they please. In this they certainly are no worse 
than non-Catholics, and would deserve no special censure, if 
no more was demanded of them than of Protestants. But 
the responsibility of Catholics in this country is greater than 
that of any other class of citizens. It is only through Cath- 
olicity that the country can fulfil its mission, and it is 
through Catholics that Catholicity reaches and assists the 
country. The salvation of the country and its future glory 
depend on Catholics, and therefore they must prove them- 
selves superior in intelligence, independence, public spirit, 
all the civic virtues, to non-Catholics, or else they will do 
nothing to save and develop American civilization. 

It is this consideration, that more depends on us than 
on non-Catholics, that I wish to impress on the minds and 
hearts of my Catholic brethren. Looking to the future, we 
Catholics are the American people, and we hold the destinies 
of the country in our hands. If we suffer the country to 
fail in its mission, we have no excuse. We have all that our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens Jack. We have faith, we have 
religion, we have principles, we have the truth, we have 
instruction, we have grace to assist us, and need not be at 
a loss to know how we should act on any of the great ques- 
tions that come up. We are the only class of American 
citizens that can fully understand and appreciate the lofty 
mission of the United States, and therefore the heaviest 
responsibility rests on us. .We ought to be able to exhibit 
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on all occasions, superior wisdom, intelligence, and virtue, 
and I will add, superior capacity. We ought to be able to 
enlighten every public question that comes up, and to give 
a right direction to the public mind. If we cannot do so, 
by what right do we boast the superiority of Catholicity, 
under the point of view of civilization? We boast in 
vain, and shall deserve as we shall secure only scorn and 
derision, if we remain below or do not rise above the average 
of non-Catholics. We must win the minds and hearts of 
our countrymen, not by empty boastings or idle assertions 
of what Catholics have done in other times and places, but 
by proving our own superiority in wisdom, intelligence, and 
virtue, here and now. We must be the best Americans, the 
best and ablest men in the country, and prove that we are 
so by the services we render, the disinterestedness we show, 
and the sacrifices we are ready to make. Here authority 
stands aloof, and we cannot invoke its power to eke out the 
deficiency of our own. We must enter the lists, and fight 
out our battle with non-Catholics, man to man, hand to 
hand, and win the victory, or confess our inferiority. 

Why is it that we do not already exert a commanding 
influence in the country, in the sense of American civiliza- 
tion ? Our numbers are sufficient to enable us to do it, 
and there is no good reason, no reason creditable to us as 
Catholics, why our wisdom, intelligence, and virtue are not 
also sufficient. We must do it. But in order to do it we 
must not seek the elements of our strength in a foreign 
nationality, but must identify ourselves with the country, 
accept loyally its institutions, confide in the grandeur of its 
mission, and be warmed and inspired by it. We must dis- 
miss such of our old-world notions as have and can have no 
application here but to create divisions and enfeeble our 
powers ; we must get our minds out of the grooves in which 
ages of despotism have compelled them to run, and say to 
Routine, “Get behind me, Satan ;” we must become a read- 
ing and a thinking people, developing in the highest degree 
our moral and intellectual faculties, taking broad and com- 
prehensive views of men and things, and applying them 
with freedom and conscientiousnéss to all the great ques- 
tions of the age or the country as they rise. The policy, 
however good in other times and places, of folding our 
hands, of refusing to do any thing for ourselves, and sitting 
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down in indolence or despair, and calling upon authority 
or waiting for it to come to our relief, is no policy for 
Catholics in the United States. The world helps only those 
who show that they are able to help themselves, and re- 
spects only those who are able to command its respect. We 
must exert our own powers, understand what the country 
needs, and do it, and do it before and better than any 
others can possibly do it. 

We have rich, original geniuses, powerful intellects, 
and noble hearts in our Catholic population ; we have a 
whole army of young men, increasing every day in numbers 
and discipline, whose hearts are burning to find some outlet 
for their fiery activity, some work equal to their lofty and 
laudable ambition. These young men are the future hope 
of the Church, and through the Church of the country. We 
must not lose these young men; we must not damp their 
ardor, or extinguish their generous enthusiasm, whatever 
their calling or sphere in life, unless we would commit an 
act of suicide. We must give them a broad field for their 
activity, and confide in their honest intentions and gener- 
ous instincts. What if we do find them inexperienced, 
hot-headed, and a little rash now and then? Nothing 
venture, nothing have. Perhaps their inexperience and 
rashness will not be more fatal than the timidity and over- 
prudence of those who are counted wise and experienced. 
We who are grey-headed, and pass for wise and prudent, 
must remember that we ourselves were once young and in- 
experienced, and that if our elders had not placed a gener- 
ous confidence in us, and given us scope for our activity, 
we should never have had an opportunity for acquiring our 
wisdom and experience. When there is work to be done, 
a cause to be advanced, the unsafest men in the world to 
confide it to are those who are usually termed safe men. 
The British army learned this to their cost in the Crimean 
war. What we want in this nineteenth century and in 
these United States are men of fresh hearts, bold and ener- 
getic characters,—men of enterprise, of daring enthusiasm, 
of positive virtues, who can act, can do good, with God’s 
blessing, advance the cause of truth and virtue, religion and 
civilization ; not simply good easy men, whose chief merit is 
their inability to do harm, and whose chief study is to keep 
things guiet and as they are. Life is better than death, 
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and it is better sometimes to blunder, if we blunder through 
disinterested zeal and generous devotion, than it is never to 
act. We do not want to keep things quiet ; we do not want 
to keep things as they are ; we want progress. We want 
to excite activity, and stir up our whole community to 
energetic and continued efforts to advance the cause of 
truth and civilization. As Catholics we must go forward, 
or cease to hold our own in the country. We can main- 
tain our position only by advancing. 

When the end we have to consult is not simply to hold 
our own, but to advance, to make new conquests, or to 
take possession of new fields of enterprise, we must draw 
largely upon young men whose is the future. These 
Catholic young men, who now feel that they have no place 
and find no outlet for their activity, are the future, the 
men who are to take our places and carry on the work 
committed to us. We must inspire them with faith in the 
future, and encourage them to live for it. Instead of snub- 
bing them for their inexperience, mocking them for their 
greenness, quizzing them for their zeal, damping their 
hopes, pouring cold water on their enthusiasm, brushing 
the flower from their young hearts, or freezing up the well- 
springs of their life, we must renew our own youth and 
freshness in theirs, encourage them with our confidence and 
sympathy, raise them up if they fall, soothe them when 
they fail, and cheer them on always to new and nobler 
efforts. O, for the love of God and of man, do not dis- 
courage them, force them to be mute and inactive, or suffer 
them, in the name of Catholicity, to separate themselves in 
their affections from the country and her glorious mission. 
Let them feel and act as American citizens ; let them feel 
that this country is their country, its institutions their 
institutions, its mission their mission, its glory their glory. 
Bear with them, tread lightly on their involuntary errors, 
forgive the ebullitions of a zeal not always according to 
knowledge, and they will not refuse to listen to the coun- 
sels of age and experience ; they will take advice, and will 
amply repay us by making themselves felt in the country, 
by elevating the standard of intelligence, raising the tone 
of moral feeling, and directing public and private activity 
to just and noble ends. 

We do not want Catholics to be radicals, political 
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agitators, or place-hunters ; but we do want them to be 
Americans in the fullest and best sense of the term ; we 
do want them to study and understand the institutions 
and the mission of the country, and to devote themselves 
with their best thoughts and energies to the interests of 
American civilization, in every sphere or way which Provi- 
dence opens to them ; we do want them to qualify them- 
selves to take the lead in every department of human 
activity ; in a word, to understand the enviable position 
in which God has placed them, and to rise to its height. 
What we urge, and what we always have urged, is that 
Catholics should fit themselves to be the foremost men in 
the nation, to exert that influence on its life and activity 
which belongs to superior wisdom, virtue, and intelli- 
gence, and which they who have faith, religion, clear 
and well-defined principles, and determinate doctrines, 
who know what they want, and wherefore they want it, 
always must exert on a high-minded and generous people 
who have fallen into doubt, and no longer know what to 
believe or what to do. Nobody can say how much the pres- 
ence of the Church here has done for the country, or how 
many judgments that might have fallen on it have been 
averted by her prayers and those of her devout children ; 
but we must say, that as yet Catholics have not acquired 
that moral weight in the American community, or exerted 
that high and salutary influence on national thought and 
action, to which our numbers and our religion would seem 
to entitle us. We owe the country a higher and nobler 
service than we have as yet rendered it, or shall render 
it, till we prepare ourselves for the position God has 
given us, and feel the high and terrible responsibility that 
rests upon us. 

We know the battle is not always to the strong, nor 
the race always to the swift. We know that God has 
chosen the foolish things of this world that he may con- 
found the wise, weak things that he may confound the 
strong, and mean things and contemptible things that no 
flesh may glory in his presence. But not, therefore, are 
we to be foolish, weak, mean, and contemptible. That were 
to fall, under pretence of piety, into fatalism, and to 
forget the part God assigns to human activity. Un- 
doubtedly we are to be on our guard against the Gentile 
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spirit, which is that of pride. Certainly all Christian 
virtues have their root in humility ; but humility prompts 
to action, not to indolence. Man must remember that he 
can do nothing without the Divine assistance, and should 
do whatever he does for God’s sake ; but he is also to do 
with God’s assistance and for God’s sake the best in his 
power, and leave it to God to give or to withhold suc- 
cess. God gives the harvest, but man must till the 
ground, sow the seed, and nurse the plant. We ask only 
the performance of the part given to man, and if we per- 
form that with fidelity and alacrity, with pure motives, 
and for a right end, we may rely with confidence on 
God to crown our labors with success. Let us live as our 
religion commands, and do what our character as Ameri- 
can citizens requires of us, and we need not doubt that 
the great body of non-Catholics will soon listen to us, 
study and embrace our faith, and join with us, not only 
in the work of saving souls, which is of course the great 
thing, but in effectually realizing for our country and the 
world the true Christian ideal of society. 

We know the Church in this world is always the 
Church militant, and we are far from being so visionary 
as to suppose that even the realization of the Christian 
ideal of society will leave her no enemies to combat. All 
obstacles to her spiritual work will not be removed, and 
there will be room for the combat as long as life lasts 
or the world stands. Society, however admirably organ- 
ized, and however perfectly Christianized, will always 
remain human society, and will never become or supersede 
the Church of God. We would fain hope that it is possi- 
ble so to perfect it that the Church will find compara- 
tively no obstacles to her work in its government, its 
institutions, its manners or usages ; so that she will have 
few obstacles except those which spring from the flesh 
and the temptations of Satan in the individual, and 
which not being embodied institutions, and favored by 
the prevailing civilization, will be less formidable, and 
more easily surmounted. The flesh or concupiscence re- 
mains after baptism ; and though not itself sin, concu- 
piscence inclines to sin, and so long as it remains there 
will be disorders; but much is gained, if we can keep 
these disorders confined to the bosom of the individual, 
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and prevent them from breaking out into society, or em- 
bodying themselves in institutions, public manners, or 
social usages. ‘This much we hope from the realization 
of the Christian ideal of society, or the realization of that 
order of civilization which the American people have it 
in charge to realize. 

We do not pretend, as is obvious from all we have 
said, that the American people have as yet realized the 
Christian ideal of society. They have through God’s 
providence laid its foundations, recognized its principles, 
and adopted the necessary institutions, but they have not 
yet practically conformed themselves to the new order of 
civilization. This they could not do without the super- 
natural aid to be obtained only through the Catholic 
Church. In urging Catholics to study our institutions, 
to understand and love them, to accept and conform to 
them, we are only following out the teaching of the Church, 
and codperating, as a simple layman in his own sphere, 
with the venerable Hierarchy, who teach us to love and 
serve our country, and to use the freedom she secures for 
the glory of religion and the progress of civilization. We 
have no sympathy with that false liberalism represented 
by a Kossuth or Mazzini, nor with that superb Gentilism 
we sometimes meet with in the writings of Gioberti, either 
of which is as un-American as it is un-Catholic. We do 
not erect our American form of republicanism into a 
Catholic dogma, though we hold our order of civilization 
is based on natural justice and equity, which the Church 
recognizes, interprets, and enforces. We do not hold 
that we have a right to introduce by revolutionary vio- 
lence even this order where it does not exist ; we have 
only urged Catholics to accept it, to develop it, and do 
their best to perfect it where it already exists, and is the 
law for the Catholic conscience. 

It is no doubt true, we say in conclusion, that the 
prospects of our country may appear to some of our friends 
as gloomy, and good men, and even firm patriots, may 
almost despond. To the superficial observer, the Ameri- 
can Union may seem threatened by the violence of party, 
and on the eve of dissolution. Foreign war hovers over 
us, and almost civil war rages within ; public spirit dis- 
appears ; public and private virtue are at a discount ; 
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selfish ends govern our public men, and private vice and 
profligacy are loosening the bonds of society. But we 
must listen to no alarmists, and suffer none of these things 
to move us. There is, after all, no real cause for dis- 
couragement or gloomy forebodings. There is a vitality 
in the American people that the present night’s debauch 
cannot destroy, can indeed hardly impair. It will take 
two or three generations, corrupter even than the present, 
to break down our Constitution and effect our dissolu- 
tion. Happily the remedy is in our hands, and we can 
apply when we choose. We must give way to no dis- 
couragements. We must feel our position and prove 
ourselves equal to it, understand the mission of our coun- 
try, confide in it, and suffer ourselves to be inspired by 
it, and thus work with cheerfulness and hope. God is 
with us, the Holy Father encourages us, and, in spite of 
all appearances to the contrary, the only living sentiment 
of the country is for us, and we need fear nothing that 
can oppose us. They who are forus are more and mightier 
than they who are against us, for we are working with 
God and Humanity. 

From the work God and our country give us no 
Catholic is excluded. They whogcan contribute nothing 
else can contribute their prayers, and the poor servant 
girl who can only say her Ave Maria may be contributing 
more than we who write elaborate essays to call public 
attention to it. Nor are those not of American birth and 
lineage excluded. The American mission is not restricted 
in its intent or in its results to a narrow and exclusive 
nationality. The legitimacy of American nationality is 
in the fact that it is not exclusive, that it is founded on 
the principles of natural justice and equity, and is as 
broad as the human race. It embraces and absorbs all 
distinctive nationalities, and moulds all into one family 
in the natural order, as Catholicity does in the super- 
natural. We must recognize no cliques at home or 
abroad, and neither divide nor suffer ourselves to be 
divided by the accidents of birth or race. Are we not 
all men and Catholics? Is not the American mission in 
the interest of all Catholics and of all men? Then why 
should not foreign-born as well as native-born Catholics 
labor for its realization? We appeal alike to all Catho- 
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lics, wherever born, whencesoever they come, or whatever 
their national peculiarities. All who have American 
hearts, love the American mission, and are willing to 
devote themselves to the cause of religion and the ad- 
vancement of civilization, are in our sense of the word 
Americans. They are our countrymen, our fellow-citizens, 
and we will have no other rivalry with them than that of 
seeing who will best adorn our religion and serve Ameri- 
can civilization. 

If there is division between native-born and foreign- 
born Catholic citizens, we wash our hands of it. It is not 
we who have made it, and it shall never be we who make 
it. If we have complained of some foreign-born Catholics, 
it has not been because they were foreign-born, but because 
they held themselves aloof from the natural-born citizens, 
regarded themselves as pertaining to a separate nationality, 
and felt that they must conduct themselves as foreigners 
rather than as men who are to “the manner born.” It 
has been because they have attempted to force their nar- 
row and insular nationality upon our continental hearts, 
and seemed unable to feel themselves our equals unless 
they were recognized as our masters, and permitted to 
lord it over us. But these of whom we have com- 
plained, though making much noise, are only a small part, 
and that neither the more intelligent nor the more virtuous 
part of our foreign-born population. The more numerous, 
intelligent, and respectable portion of foreign-born Catho- 
lics, those who have some stamina, and are not afraid of 
being lost in the crowd unless distinguished by a foreign 
badge, or labelled with some un-American nationality, are 
as American in their convictions, intentions, and affections, 
as those born on the soil, and not seldom even more so, 
No native-born American would for one moment dream of 
excluding these from the American army, or of realizing 
the American mission without their cobperation. 

We insist, indeed, on the duty of all Catholic citizens, 
whether natural born or naturalized, to be, or to make 
themselves, thorough-going Americans; but to be Ameri- 
cans is to understand and love American institutions, to 
understand and Jove the American mission, to understand 
and love American liberty, to understand and love Ameri- 
can principles and interests, and to use with a free and 
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manly spirit the advantages of American citizenship to 
advance the cause of religion and civilization. Those who 
will not be Americans in this sense, we disown, we hold 
to be “outside barbarians,” and not within the pale of 
the American order. They have no business here, and 
the sooner they leave us the better. They have no lot or 
part in our work, no part or lot in the American mission. 
But whoever does his best to be in this sense an American, 
whoever is devoted to true American interests, and is fired 
with a noble ambition to promote the glory of America, 
we embrace as a countryman, wherever he was born or 
reared; we hold him to be our fellow-laborer, and to him 
we make our appeal. To all such we say, here is a glorious 
work to be done, in which you may perform a glorious 
part,—a work which you will be doing, whenever preparing 
yourselves for your part as Catholics, as citizens, or as 
men,—to which every noble sentiment you cherish, every 
generous sacrifice you make, every disinterested act you 
perform, every prayer you breathe even in secret, every 
living word you drop from your lips, will contribute. The 
field is as broad as your activity, the work as high as your 
ambition, as great as your thought. You may, if you will, 
add a nation, a nation destined to rule the future, to your 
Church, and to the world a new civilization. You may 
bring faith to the doubting, hope to the desponding, and 
peace to the troubled,—send freedom to the down-trod- 
den millions of the Old World, redeem long-oppressed 
continents, and fill with joy the broken-hearted friends of 
the human race. Let each one work in his own sphere, 
according to his ability and opportunity, but always with 
a view to the greater glory of God, and with a firm reli- 
ance on Him for support and ultimate success. 


Art. II.—L’LEglise pendant les quatres dernieres Sitcles. 
Par M. CapericvE. Paris. Tomesl et 2. 1854 et 
1855. 


Wits the progress of the Reformation, innumerable 
errors, opinions, theories, and doubts were propagated over 
the Christian world. Of those who were carried away by 
the general torrent, some cut themselves off entirely from 
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the authority of the Church, while others professed to 
be willing to submit to the decision, if not of the Pope, 
at least of a General Council. The Catholics, ever faith- 
ful to the doctrines of antiquity and opposed to the novel- 
ties of the sixteenth century, still agreed in the necessity 
of convoking an Cicumenical Council, which, like those of 
Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, might 
pronounce definitively on all disputed questions, and set at 
rest for ever the controversies that then agitated the 
minds of men. In a word, there was but one opinion 
among all well-disposed persons, inside the Church and 
outside, that a General Council was necessary. This 
opinion was loudly and unanimously proclaimed, as the 
only “efficacious remedy by which the wound so deeply 
inflicted on the Church and society could be healed.” This 
desire was proclaimed by Kings, Parliaments, and Prelates, 
and most forcibly by the Emperor Charles V. The Pope 
(Alexander Farnese), Paul IIT., acquiesced without diffi- 
culty in the universal demand, and issued a bull forth- 
with for the convocation of the Council at Mantua, a 
central city of Italy. The Duke, however, having ex- 
pressed his opposition to the place on account of the 
expenses which the union of so many Prelates and others 
would occasion, the Sovereign Pontiff indicated Vicenza. 
It was well understood that the most learned Doctors of 
the Reformation should be invited to the Council to explain 
their opinions and support their doctrines. But the Pro- 
testants themselves put new difficulties in the way. The 
city of Vicenza was too Italian and too remote from the 
centre of Lutheranism to afford a sufficient guaranty to 
the German interests. Wherefore Paul III., desirous to 
conciliate the favor of all concerned, fixed upon Trent, an 
intermediary city between Italy and Germany, and where 
the languages of both those countries were spoken. 
Notwithstanding these concessions, the Reformers re- 
fused to send their Doctors and learned men to the Coun- 
cil. This obstinacy on their part aroused the indigna- 
tion of Francis I., who, regarding them as inexcusable and 
incorrigible, treated them with inflexible severity. Luther 
published a pamphlet on the articles which should be 
accepted or rejected at Mantua. But when the time 
arrived for the opening of the Council at Trent, his ad- 
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herents stubbornly refused to take any part in it. The 
Faculty of Paris which, up to this period, had shown a 
rather favorable tendency towards the prevailing innova- 
tions, now firmly declared against the Lutherans, in the 
following articles of belief: ‘‘It is incumbent upon all to 
hold” (this was the solemn declaration of the Sorbonne), 
“that baptism is necessary for salvation even for infants. 
That man is endowed with free will, and when in mortal 
sin may, the grace of God assisting him, recover his in- 
nocence. That sacramental Confession is indispensable. 
That by the Consecration made at the holy sacrifice of 
the altar, the bread and wine are changed into the body 
and blood of Christ. That the sacrifice of the Mass is a 
Divine institution. That the power to consecrate the 
Eucharist was given to Priests only. That Confirmation 
and Extreme Unction impart grace. That the Saints can 
work miracles. That the intercession of Saints and the 
Blessed Virgin is acceptable to God; and consequently, 
to visit consecrated places is an act of piety, and to kneel 
before sacred images is not idolatry. That there is a pur- 
gatory where suffering souls may be succored and purified 
by alms-deeds and good works, That the Church is one, 
visible, universal, infallible, to whose authority every 
Christian owes obedience. That we must believe, not only 
what is written in the Scripture, but also whatever is 
admitted by tradition. That the power of excommuni- 
cation is of Divine right. That a Council lawfully convoked 
represents the universal Church. That the Pope is the 
head of the Church militant. That abstinence from meat, 
fasts, and monastic vows are binding upon conscience.” 
This declaration of faith, emanating from the Faculty 
of Theology at Paris, was perfectly orthodox, and was 
doubtless aimed against the errors of Luther and the novel 
opinions which agitated the minds of the people. The 
Regents of the Faculty went still farther, and required 
every Bachelor to sign this profession of faith before ob- 
taining the right to teach ; adding ‘that no one should 
neglect the laudable custom of imploring the grace of the 
Holy Ghost by the intercession of the most glorious Mary ; 
and in invoking a saint we should not merely mention his 
name as Peter, James, or Matthew, but should prefix the 
title of Saint ; and, moreover, should not like the Hugue- 
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nots, use the simple word “‘ Christ,” but our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; and, finally, that we should pray for the souls of 
the faithful departed. 

Thus, while the Sorbonne united its voice with that of 
all Europe in calling for the celebration of a General Coun- 
cil, it proclaimed, beforehand, its intention to maintain 
the ancient faith. 

On the 13th of December, A. D. 1543, the city of 
Trent was enlivened by the presence of a multitude of 
bishops, abbots, superiors of religious orders, and ambas- 
sadors of kings, emperors, and suzerains, all assembled at 
the convocation of the Supreme Head of the Catholic 
Church. In the first session little else was done than to 
meet, and in consequence of the near approach of Christ- 
mas-day, to adjourn until after the celebration of that 
great festival and the holidays. This interval was in- 
tended, also, to allow ample time for the arrival of the 
representatives of Lutheranism, in case they should wish 
to be present at the Council. But the fautors of the Re 
formation had gone so far that, although at first they 
appealed to an Gicumenical Council, now they- declared 
themselves unwilling to submit to its decisions. Seeing 
that it wasa loss of time to wait any longer for the 
Lutheran Doctors, the Fathers opened the second session, in 
which the only action taken was to regulate, according to 
custom, the mode of living of the members of the Council, 
and the time and duration of the sittings. In the third 
session, the entire Council recited the symbols of Nice and 
Constantinople. After which the attention of the Fathers 
was occupied by the primary question of the number of ca- 
nonical books of the Old and New Testament ; a question the 
more urgent and important inasmuch as the partisans of 
Luther had rejected, as apochryphal, several that had been 
received as canonical by all Christian antiquity. The books 
enumerated by the Council are received as canonical by the 
Catholic Church. 

In the fifth session, the subject of grace, free will, and 
original sin—the most abstruse and philosophical—was dis- 
cussed and decided. This subject had claimed the atten- 
tion of the Fathers of the Church, and been treated of in 
Councils, since the days of St. Augustine: and the Council 
of Trent, in affirming with what force grace acts upon the 
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human will, and the compatibility of the one with the other, 
only pronounces anew the ancient decisions of the Church. 

Since the celebration of the Council of Basil, frequent 
and well-grounded complaints had been made by the Uni- 
versities and Parliaments, of the non-residence of Bishops 
in their respective Diocesses. The subject having been duly 
examined, a decree was issued in the following terms: “ The 
Lord has established Bishops, Metropolitans, and Prelates, in 
order that they may watch incessantly over the purity of 
the morals of the Clergy and faithful whom God has placed 
under their care. Now, they cannot fulfil this duty except 
by residence among their flock as the Apostle prescribes. 
Let each one comply with the duty of his ministry in this 
particular. The Supreme Judge will not excuse the shep- 
herd on the plea of ignorance, when the wolf has devoured 
the sheep. But, it is too certain that in these days, many 
abandon their sacred duties in order to attend to temporal 
affairs. Wherefore the Council ordains, that if any clerk, 
whatever may be his rank, absent himself longer than six 
months without a reasonable excuse from his principal or 
metropolitan diocess or Cathedral, the fourth part of his 
revenues shall be distributed among the poor: should he re- 
main absent six months more, another part shall likewise be 
given to the poor ; and should he continue to prolong his ab- 
sence, then the Metropolitan or the oldest Bishop must give 
information of it to the Sovereign Pontiff, who will provide 
for the See as its greater utility may demand.” 

The institution and number of the Sacraments, so 
violently controverted by the partisans of the Reformation, 
was made the subject of a protracted examination ; sen- 
tence of condemnation was pronounced against any one 
who should assert “that the Sacraments of the new law 
were not instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
they are not seven in number ; viz., Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and 
Matrimony ; and also against those who affirm that the 
sacraments of the new law do not differ from those of the 
ancient ; or that they are equal, one not being superior 
to the other.” 

The first sessions of the Council at Trent were ac- 
companied by very great difficulties. Attempts were 
made to bring political influences to act upon its delibera- 
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tions. No persuasion could induce the Lutherans to ac- 
knowledge its legitimacy, who persisted that the right of 
convoking a General Council was vested not in the Pope, 
but the sovereign. Meantime, Julius III. exhibited ex- 
traordinary forbearance and patience towards the Protes- 
tant Theologians, whom, for their greater protection and 
confidence, he offered safe-conducts to Trent. But to all 
his concessions they returned the same reply: that the 
Council, convoked by the Pope, was not legitimate, as 
they did not recognize in him the right to convoke it. 

At this stage of the Council,. its sessions were inter- 
rupted by the “breaking out of the plague; that direful 
scourge of Italy. The streets of Trent were deserted by 
all who could fly from its unsparing fury ; while those 
who were less fortunate were cut off by thousands, in 
such a manner that the whole city, recently so populous 
and gay, was reduced to a scene of desolation and death. 
In consequence of this dreadful visitation, the Council 
was transferred to Bologna. But as soon as the piague 
began to abate, it was transferred back to Trent, where, 
after renewed but ineffectual efforts to induce the Lutheran 
Doctors to be present, its sessions were resumed. Julius 
III. assured the Emperor Charles V. that he was ready 
to make any proper concession : he was willing that the 
Protestant Theologians should assist at the Council, pro- 
vided they would bring with them upright hearts and 
pacific dispositions. 

The Council then proceeded to pronounce an explicit 
profession of faith touching the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, condemning any one who says that the 
Eucharist does not contain really and substantially the 
body and blood of Christ, but only the sign, figure, or 
virtue of the substance ; or who denies the miraculous 
change of the bread into flesh, and the wine into blood, 
called by the Church transubstantiation. The same 
sentence was pronounced against those who maintained 
that it is unlawful to preserve the consecrated species, or 
to expose them to the public veneration of the faithful : 
that ali are not bound to receive the Holy Eucharist at 
least once a year, and that for the worthy reception of 
communion, faith alone, without penance, is necessary. 
It declares the confession of sin to be indispensable, as 
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by the sacrament of penance actual sin is forgiven, and 
the soul is rendered worthy to partake of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

In issuing this decree, the Fathers did not originate 
any new doctrine, but merely enforced, in more explicit 
terms, the faith of the ancient Church, as admitted by 
the Council of Nice, and handed down through the Mid- 
dle Ages, to the sixteenth century. It was incumbent on 
them to vindicate, in language that could not be mis- 
understood, the real Presence, which, since the Reforma- 
tion, had been denied and rejected. Hence their ener- 
getic declaration, that in the Eucharist there is the reality 
of the body and blood of Christ, and not merely transient 
and instantaneous, but constant on the altar: that the 
Holy Eucharist may be honored by processions, hymns, 
canticles, prayers, and homages, as the most sublime of 
all the sacraments. Hence their vindication, also, of the 
sacrament of penance, instituted by Christ in the Church, 
in order to reconcile to God sinners, who, after having 
received baptism, have fallen into actual sin. 

In this solemn manner, and in these precise terms, the 
Council asserted the two great Sacraments, as well as the 
other five, in the face of the Sectarians, who denied their 
character, their efficacy, and their number. 

Notwithstanding this uncompromising fidelity of the 
Council in maintaining the orthodox faith, Julius III. 
did not cease to make overtures of reconciliation to the 
Lutheran Princes, Ministers, and Doctors. At the in- 
stance of Charles V., the Fathers prolonged the session 
from the twenty-first of April until the end of the same 
month, to afford time for the Reformers to send their 
deputies to Trent. They at length declared themselves 
willing to appear, provided all the decisions made thus 
far should be considered as not binding, and a new Coun- 
cil should be convoked. 

Julius IIT. was desirous to make every reasonable con- 
cession in order to please the Emperor, the King of France, 
Henry II., and the Parliamentary party, which was repre- 
sented at Trent. Again he sent sate-conducts to the 
Lutherans, and did not pronounce definitively upon the 
question, whether the present assembly should continue, 
or a new Council be convoked. But thena fresh difficulty 
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was started by the Reformers, who declared that the 
Pope, being merely Bishop of Rome, and not representing 
the entire Church, should not claim the right of convok- 
ing a Council, which belongs to the Emperor alone, as was 
recognized by the Council of Nice. They, moreover, 
added other conditions, and made other propositions 
which could not have been accepted without yielding the 
prerogatives of the Holy See. 

A general war now raged in Europe between the Em- 
peror Ferdinand and Henry II., in consequence of which 
the Council was again suspended. And it was not till 
the Pontificate of Pius IV., in 1560, that, by a’special 
bull, the Fathers were summoned together anew “ to 
settle religious controversies, and to reform moral abuses.” 
The Reformers persisting in their implacable determina- 
tion not to be present, the Fathers continued, without 
them, to develop and defend the doctrines of the Church. 
Nine sessions were devoted to the reformation of the 
manners of the clergy, and the restoration of discipline. 
The Divine character of the Mass, which was the special 
object of attack on the part of the Lutherans, was pro- 
claimed. By them the Mass was represented as a simple 
ceremony commemorative of the Lord’s Supper. By the 
Council it was declared to be an offering to God of the 
body and blood of our Lord, not merely a commemoration 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, but a real sacrifice itself, 
which may be offered for the living and the dead, in honor 
of the saints, with ornaments and external pomp ; that 
private Masses are lawful ; that Mass should be cele- 
brated in the Latin tongue ; and that the mingling of 
water with the wine in the chalice is not contrary to the 
institution of Christ. 

From the dawn of Christianity, the Mass was always 
considered a solemn and sublime homage to God. Its 
canons are the ancient and sacred rites of the catacombs, 
in which the sepulchral slab served as an altar, and of 
which the sanctuary was bedewed with the blood of the 
martyrs. In order’ to perpetuate this “clean oblation,”’ 
the Priesthood was established, and Holy Order raised, by 
Christ, to the dignity of a Sacrament. The Council pro- 
claimed this dogma with becoming solemnity, declaring 
that there exists in the Church a visible priesthood, not 
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merely to preach the Gospel, but with power to offer the 
body and blood of our Lord, and to forgive sins; that 
there are different grades in the priesthood, viz., Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons ; that the Bishops are clothed 
with the power to confirm and ordain, which simple 
Priests do not possess. 

It was necessary that the Council should dwell with 
peculiar force and precision upon the rights and privileges 
of the sacerdotal character, which had been trampled 
under foot by the Reformation. Lutheranism, in lieu of 
the direct power derived by the clergy from God, substi- 
tuted tonsistories, on which its ministers depended for the 
office of preaching, and by dispensing with sacred vest- 
ments and solemn ceremonies stripped the ministers of ex- 
ternal dignity, and confounded them with the laity. Its 
churches were devoid of ornament. In their chancels no 
altar was erected, according to the custom of immemorial 
ages. The worshippers stood at prayer. The minister 
contented himself with a formal moral exhortation, with- 
out enforcing any positive dogma of faith. The ancient 
majesty of the temple was put aside, and the churches 
were transformed into mere meeting-houses for public 
prayer. 

But not only were the dogmas and usages of the Church 
attacked by the Reformation ; the sanctity and unity of 
marriage did not escape its unsparing violence. Luther 
had authorized divorce and repudiation, as appears from 
his letters to the Elector of Saxony, and his pandering to 
the sensual propensities of Henry VIII. To counteract 
this demoralizing influence, the Council affirmed the 
sacramental character, and maintained the indissolubility 
of matrimony. At the same time, it condemned the 
marriage of Priests and individuals bound by vows, as in- 
valid, and vindicated the use of ceremonies and the nuptial 
benediction, in the administration of the Sacrament. 

One of the first acts of the Reformation was to disregard 
the solemn vows of celibacy made by the Priests at their 
ordination. Luther sanctioned this violation by his own 
example, which was followed by all those who embraced his 
system. In order to justify their conduct, they pretended 
that celibacy was contrary to the laws of nature and the 
institution of Christ. In this opposition to the ancient 
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discipline of the Church, they were actuated, it is plain, 
more by selfish than religious motives. Erasmus did not 
fail to remind them in his ironic style, of the advantages 
which the new Gospel possessed, in this respect, over the 
discipline of the ancient faith, which required self-sacrifice 
and mortification. Virginity had been eulogized by the 
early Fathers, and cherished by the early saints. The 
Priest was devoted to the altar, on which his hands offered 
the Immaculate Victim. His life should be, as it hitherto 
had always been, distinguished from that of the laity, by 
his separation from secular cares and family ties, having 
taken as his spouse the Church, and numbering the faith- 
ful to whom he ministers, as his children in the Lord. 

Now that the altar was laid low by the destructive spirit 
of the Reformation, and the mysterious rites of religion were 
set aside for a naked formulary of prayer, all the sacred- 
ness of the ministerial office was destroyed, and the barrier 
which separated the Priest from the layman was thrown 
down. The decrees of the Council on the subject of celi- 
bacy were intended to preserve and enforce the primitive 
discipline, and exalt the character of the priesthood and 
the Hierarchy, which were now made the objects of special 
hostility by the partisans of Luther. 

The Council of Trent solemnly re-affirmed all the doc- 
trines of Catholicity in their generality, comprising dogma 
and philosophy. It erected a sublime, an imperishable 
monument which human genius could not have designed, 
nor human power have preserved ;—a monument which 
towered in stately grandeur above the ruins caused by the 
rampant spirit of the age, and which, covered with the tro- 
phies of eternal truth, stands to this day, as a rampart 
and a tower of strength, against the perpetual innova- 
tions and attacks of opinion and error. 

The Council was composed of two hundred and fifty-five 
Prelates, seven abbots, and seven generals of religious 
orders. It may be said to have continued twenty-seven 
years, by taking in the entire term from its first convoca- 
tion at Mantua, 1537, to the period of its confirmation by 
Paul IIL, 1564. But between the sessions there were long 
and frequent intervals ; the first of eight years, and the 
second of ten. These were occasioned at the instigation of 
lay princes, who made every effort to procure the adhesion 
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of the Protestant Electors, in order to allay the troubles 
which agitated both Church and State. On the side of 
the Pope and Council no proper concession was withheld : 
the Lutherans, on the contrary, disdainfully rejected every 
overture of conciliation, and refused to be governed or 
guided by the decisions of the assembled Prelates. 

No sooner was the Council confirmed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, than it was received, as definitive in its decrees, 
by all the Catholic states in communion with the See of 
Rome, not, however, without some diplomatic difficulties, 
amendments, and subtle distinctions. By Spain and Ve- 
nice, whose dominions at that period were vast and 
powerful, it was accepted with enthusiasm, in spite of the 
opposition of some turbulent spirits represented by Fra 
Paolo. By France it was only partially received. A dis- 
tinction was made between its dogma and its discipline, 
between the magisterial decisions of the Council, and those 
which referred to the special constitution of the Church, 
which were reserved to the action of the civil power. The 
adoption or rejection of the Council became one of the ex- 
citing questions of the times. Philip II. of Spain made it 
a condition of peace or war; and the troubles of the Hu- 
guenots in the Low Countries trace their cause to the rejec- 
tion of the Council by the feudal lords of Flanders. In 
all ages there are certain great events and acts which con- 
stitute the principle of political and religious discussions. 
Individual ideas may become modified in time, but the 
struggle of human passions will never cease: on the con- 
trary, it grows fiercer and more stubborn as it descends from 
generation to generation. When the system of Arius per- 
vaded the East, and many even of the Bishops became 
infected with its errors, the Council of Nice was convoked 
by Pope Sylvester, with the concurrence of the Emperor 
Constantine, for the purpose of defining and maintaining 
the orthodox doctrine of the primitive Church. The 
Arians affected to be willing to accept its decision before 
their leader was condemned ; but after that event, although 
the entire Christian world yielded to its decisions, they not 
only opposed its authority, but had recourse to misrepre- 
sentation and violence to uphold their influence, and per- 
petuate their errors. 

In like manner, the Lutherans at first appealed from 
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the tribunal of the Papal See to an Gicumenical Council, by 
whose supreme authority they pretended to be willing to 
abide. But before such a Council could be convoked, their 
numbers and influence had increased to such a degree as to 
embolden them to disregard their promise. They no 
longer dreaded a power which had ceased to be acknow- 
ledged by entire nations ; and when invited to take part 
in the deliberation of the Council for the convocation of 
which their leaders were the loudest to clamor, they denied 
its legitimacy, rejected its decisions, and misrepresented its 
acts, 

The History of the Council of Trent has been written 
by Fra Paolo Sarpi and the Cardinal Pallavicino. The for- 
mer infuses into his description all the passion and preju- 
dice of a partisan ; the latter writes with the candor and 
veracity of an impartial historian. 

Sarpi was a Venetian by birth, and a religious of the 
order of Servites by profession ; but there can be no doubt 
that he concealed under the cowl of his habit the senti- 
ments of a Calvinist. He was excommunicated by Paul 
V., in consequence of which he vented his animosity 
against the See of Rome in the most sarcastic and viru- 
lent style. His History of the Council of Trent was writ- 
ten in a spirit of revenge, and with the avowed object of 
favoring the Protestant party whose errors it condemned. 
But his authority will rot be considered of much weight 
when it is proved,—as it has been beyond all dispute,— 
that in his dates, names, and facts, more than five hundred 
errors have been detected. His style is so harsh and com- 
plicated, that Lundi, in his notes on Tiraboschi, does not 
hesitate to affirm that he could not write even his own 
language with propriety. The whole performance, as 
Bossuet has remarked, breathes the spirit of Luther and 
Calvin. Whatever his talents and acquirements may have 
been, there is no doubt as to the unfair and acrimonious 
spirit of his production. His character has been truly de- 
scribed by one of his great admirers, who styles him the 
enemy of the Popes, and the disciple of Luther and Calvin. 

Pallavicino was a Roman by birth, and became by his 
great merits Governor of Iesi, Orvieto, and Camerino. 
But renouncing all his worldly honors he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and was made professor of philosophy and 
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theology. By Pope Innocent X. he was intrusted with 
the administration of important affairs, and was finally 
honored with the purple by Alexander VII., by whom he 
was greatly esteemed and beloved. His History of the 
Council of Trent, which he wrote in the Italian tongue, 
was intended as a refutation of that of the apostate monk 
Sarpi. The facts of both, with the exception of some 
important errors introduced by the latter, agree. But the 
consequences drawn from them are materially different. 
Sarpi, as was stated before, was a disguised Calvinist, and 
wrote for the purpose of favoring the views of the anti- 
Catholic party. To this end he imparts his own errone- 
ous but specious coloring to his historic picture, and 
attributes to the spirit of Catholicity the defects and pas- 
sions of individuals. His object in thus misrepresenting 
the truth was to pave the way for the introduction of 
Calvinism into the republic of Venice. Pallavicino, on 
the contrary, having no interested end in view, and no re- 
sentment to gratify, stands before the tribunal of criticism 
an impartial and learned historian. His style is dignified 
and sustained throughout. His narrative, the materials of 
which he derived from the Castle of St. Angelo, in which 
all the documents relating to the Council were preserved, 
is authentic and incontrovertible. 

From what has been said of the two historians of the 
Council of Trent, we may now judge which of them merits 
the attention and confidence of the unprejudiced reader. 
Still as posterity are far from being free from the sectarian 
and biased spirit that actuated Sarpi in his performance, 
it is to he lamented that too many, notwithstanding all his 
inaccuracies and misstatements, are more ready to accept 
his testimony than that of the judicious and accurate 
Pallavicino. 

To the decisions of the Council the anti-Catholic party 
refused to submit. Its enactments were all stamped with 
the sanction of the Fisherman’s seal; and it is not to be 
supposed that they who denied the right of the Pope to 
claim the Successorship of Peter would consent to abide 
by his authority. But the decrees, for all who acknow- 
ledged his supremacy, are definitive. By them the contro- 
versies of the sixteenth century have been settled ; and 
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they constitute the explicit and unerring standard of Cath- 
olic faith for all future generations. 

The great separation .was now accomplished between 
the sectarian and Catholic parties. The Church, even at 
so immense a loss, could not yield an iota of principle or 
doctrine. True to the deposit of faith intrusted to her 
keeping, she had preserved it through all preceding, and 
was bound to transmit it to all future ages. If learned 
men were found in the ranks of her opponents, she reared 
in her bosom, at this critical period, eminent Popes, pro- 
found controversialists, and indefatigable historians and 
annalists. Among the first the name of Sixtus V. shines 
with peculiar lustre. In the humble condition of a shep- 
herd, he spent his boyhood on the fields of Montalto, his 
native place. In his infancy, according to the pious usages 
of those times, he was dedicated by his parents to St. 
Dominic, whose habit he subsequently embraced under 
the name of Brother Felix. He became a learned Theolo- 
gian and an eloquent preacher, and was made Commis- 
sary of his order and Theologian of the Cardinal Legate 
in Spain. He was promoted by Pius V.to the dignity 
of General of the order, and afterwards raised to the See 
of St. Agatha and adorned with the Roman purple. 

During the Pontificate of Gregory XIII. he buried 
himself in solitude, atmid whose shades it was supposed 
he intended to pass the few years which his feeble health 
could promise him. On the demise of that Pontiff, how-- 
ever, he was chosen by the Sacred College to ascend the 
Chair of the Vatican, with a view of filling up a short 
interim. But no sooner was the decrepit Cardinal of Mon- 
talto seated on the Papal throne, than he threw aside his. 
crutch, reared up his bent and tottering frame, and seemed. 
to assume the vigor and activity of youth. 

He entered upon the duties of the Pontificate with 
great energy and determination. The peace of the Church. 
having been secured by his predecessors in the auspicious: 
termination of the Council of Trent, he turned his atten- 
tion towards the eternal City, in which, by necessary sever-- 
ity, he eradicated abuses, repressed crime, and established 
security ; and which he adorned with magnificent works and 
monuments. He reared from the dust the massive granite 
obelisk of Caligula, which he crowned with the cross, the sym- 
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bol of Christian civilization towering over the ruins of pa- 
ganism. His proudest ambition seemed to be to exhibit in 
all parts of modern Rome the triumph of the cross. ‘To 
carry out this idea, he conceived the grand project of erect- 
ing a church on the Circus of Titus, the bloody arena of 
countless martyrs, in which the Sacrifice of the Mass should 
be constantly offered, solemn processions should be made, 
and hymns and prayers chanted, on the spot which had 
once been dedicated to the divinities of imperial Rome. 

In all the great Basilicas he placed some of {the remains 
of pagan antiquity ; in one a porphyry column, in anoth- 
er a block of marble, in a third a fragment of Mosaic. The 
Vatican, already so vast, he enriched with a magnificent Bib- 
liotheca, filled with papyrus and precious manuscripts. Near 
the Vatican library he erected a printing-press, for the pur- 
pose of issuing in all languages and idioms, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which were accordingly published in the Arabic, 
Coptic, Persian, and Syrian languages, the proofs of which 
he corrected with his own hands. He moreover attempted 
todrain the Pontine marsh by a canal which to this day 
bears the name of Fiume Sisto. 

Great as was Sixtus V. as temporal Sovereign of Rome, 
he was not less distinguished as Head of the Catholic Church. 
During his Pontificate, which lasted only six years, he de- 
fended the privileges of the Church, dnd watched over the 
dogmas of religion in the midst of political difficulties 
which the events of the Reformation and the Catholic league 
had occasioned. ‘To him the order of Cardinals owes its 
definitive organization. Their number was fixed at seventy, 
divided into three grades: six Bishops, fifty Priests, and 
fourteen Deacons, each bearing the title of one of the an- 
cient churches of the city. He likewise established sixteen 
Congregations, which were charged with the civil administra- 
tion, and the general policy of ecclesiastical affairs. 

The most famous and learned controversialist of this 
period was Cardinal Bellarmine. He was a native of Pul- 
ciano, entered the Society of Jesus at the age of eighteen 
years, and was made Professor of Theology at Louvain, 
where it is said he preached with so much eloquence and 
erudition that the Protestants came from England to hear 
him. By Gregory XIII. he was appointed to give 
controversial lessons in the College which he had re- 
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cently founded, and was associated by Sixtus V. in quality 
of Theologian, to his Legate in France. By Clement VIII. 
he was raised to the dignity of Cardinal and the Archiepis- 
copal See of Capua, which latter position he resigned in or- 
der to reside near the person of Paul V. in the Roman Court. 
His capital work is entitled “ Corpus de Controversiis,” in 
which he treats, with profound erudition, of all the questions 
of polemic theology. This work is the great arsenal from 
which all succeeding controversialists have drawn their arms 
to defend the dogmas of the Church. The power of this 
treatise was felt by the Protestant party, whose most able 
theologians attempted in vain to reply to its unanswerable 
arguments. 

In exalting the prerogatives of the Sovereign Pontiff, he 
makes use of expressions which appear to some exaggerated, 
but which the spirit of the times called forth. Though 
not a fautor of the direct temporal power of the Pope, he, 
nevertheless, maintains, in the strongest terms, the indirect 

ower. He asserts that “the people have the power to 
establish the rights of Kings, which right is consecrated by 
the approbation of the Pope ; hence he contends that the 
spiritual power is superior to the temporal, for it emanates 
from God, and the temporal from the people. ” 

If in speaking of the Pope he applies to him epithets 
which may seem—espevially when severed from the con- 
text—unwarrantable, it must not be forgotten that his 
object was to defend the supremacy which the Reformation 
had rejected, and to exalt the Holy See which was made 
the subject of unrestrained abuse and hostility by the Lu- 
therans and other Sectarians. If there is an extreme on 
his part, no one can deny that there was a still greater on 
the other side ; and the exaggerated terms of defence and 
laudation of the rights of the Holy See were forced from his 
pen in order to counteract the language of abuse and con- 
tempt with which they were assailed by the Lutherans. 

Moreover, the time in which this theory was renewed 
was exceptional. The Catholics were persecuted in Eng- 
land, in the Low Countries, and in Germany ; and in France 
the great struggle was going on between the Huguenots and 
Catholics. Under such circumstances, it was but natural 
that Catholic theorists should devote all their researches, 
and exert all their influence to rescue the people from the 
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tyranny of temporal monarchs, and cover them with the 
spiritual panoply of the Papal power. Although not free, 
as de Feller remarks, from certain inaccuracies of criticism, 
yet as a profoundly erudite controversialist, Bellarmine 
has no superior, and so irrefragable is his logic, that it has 
during the lapse of more than two centuries defied the 
combined power of all the opponents of the Catholic Church. 

On the same high platform of celebrity and greatness 
with Bellarmine stands the immortal historian Cesar 
Baronius. Having joined the Oratory lately founded by 
&t. Philip Neri, he succeeded that holy man in the office 
of Superior General of the order. He was chosen as his 
confessor by Clement VIII., by whom he was decorated 
with the Roman purple, and appointed Librarian of the 
Vatican. Within the halls of that ancient and universal 
storehouse of knowledge, having within his reach the most 
authentic materials for the vast undertaking, he composed 
his Annales Ecclesiastici, from the days of Christ down to 
his own times. By this elaborate production he had in 
view to refute the voluminous but inaccurate compilation 
of the Centuriators of Magdeburg, by whom the Church 
had been charged with imputations which were rendered 
plausible by their apparent erudition. The research of 
Baronius is incredible. Every event he relates is confirmed 
by some contemporary authority. In his statements he is 
candid and straight-forward; governed by truth, and 
writing under the conscious conviction that the Church has 
always been protected from above, he does not fear to ac- 
knowledge the faults, errors, and crimes of her members, 
and even of some of her Pontiffs. But after perusing with 
becoming diligence these magnificent Annals, the reader 
will perceive, as he proceeds, the infinite preponderance of 
goodness and greatness ovér the evil and passions in the 
characters who flourish most conspicuously on its pages, 
and will lay it down with the conviction that the Church 
has been the guardian of civilization, learning, and true 
liberty throughout all times. The author has rendered 
himself immortal as his work, and has justly claimed 
the admiration, not only of Catholic, but, likewise, Protes- 
tant critics. 

At a somewhat later period, a plan of history, founded, 
no doubt, on the grand design of Baronius, but intended 
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to individualize the general events which are recorded in 
his Annals, was conceived by some learned and zealous 
members of the Society of Jesus. As the great originator 
of this idea was born towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, I may compute him within the range of the 
period embraced in this essay, although his magnificent 
work was not commenced until the subsequent century. 
Father Bollandus was born at Tirlemont, in the country 
of Limbourg, and in his youth embraced the habit of St. 
Ignatius. His Superiors, perceiving in him extraordinary 
sagacity united with profound erudition and zeal, intrusted 
to his care the vast enterprise of collecting the monuments 
of history referring to each individual Saint in the calen- 
dar, under the title of Acta Sanctorum. Under this head 
he brings together all the records he could find, true, 
doubtful, and false, which, with immense research and 
rigid criticism, he discusses, and disentangles from real 
facts, those legends in which mistaken piety or ignorance 
had ravelled them. Moreover, with ecclesiastical, he blends 
civil history, chronology, and geography, and varies his 
research with dissertations on the pretensions and rights 
of princes and of the people, appending to each volume an 
exact and compendious table of contents. 

The amount of patience and courage required for such 
a compilation cannot be too highly appreciated. It was 
necessary to delve into the accumulated fragments of 
primitive Christian events, and to draw out from the 
ruins the surviving documents relative to the lives and 
acts of each Saint, and to elucidate the text with learned 
and copious dissertations on dates, manners, and times, and 
on the sources from which the materials were derived. ~ 

In these wonderful volumes the reader is transported 
back to the ages of Pagan Rome; to Egypt, Greece, 
Thebais ; to the irruption of the barbarians into Italy, 
England, Gaul, and Spain: he is made to converse with 
generations that long since have passed away ; to learn 
the manners of lords, vassals, and monks ; and to penetrate 
into the active life of medieval cities. He is charmed 
with the legends which are not the less attractive because 
of their supernatural character ; and in pausing as he 
peruses the extraordinary production, he asks himself, 
What work to compare with this has ever been composed 
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by the scholars of the Reformation ? With how much 
deeper interest is it not fraught than any of the writings 
of Calvin, Scaliger, or Casaubon ? These are cold and 
speculative dissertators, imparting no knowledge of past 
generations, and transmitting no facts worthy to be pre- 
served for the benefit of posterity. Whereas, the Bollandists, 
with unprecedented research and labor, have gathered, col- 
lated, and preserved, for the use of all succeeding ages, the 
details of great events, and of the lives of heroic saints. 
On every day of the year, the Christian reader can find 
the history of some holy personage, with which is connected 
some important knowledge of chronology, geography, and 
history, extending through all times and places. He is 
rendered familiar with the ancient Germans, Gauls, Scan- 
dinavians ; with Rome, under the emperors ; Italy, under 
the Goths; Africa, under the Vandals: and he finds, in 
the acts of the saints, the most beautiful and graphical 
portraitures of the manners and customs of every epoch. 
In this manner did the zealous and learned Catholic 
writers of the times defend and illustrate the dogmatic 
decisions of the Council of Trent, which found but little 
protection among the then reigning princes of Europe, 


with the exception of Philip II. of Spain. But now, 
three hundred years having since elapsed, and revolution 
after revolution having upturned and reconstructed the 
elements of political governments, the spiritual dominion 
of the Church asserted in the Council survives, with prime- 
val vigor, and lives, and acts, and rules, amid the frag- 
ments of sects, and the tombs of empires. zs 


Art. II]. Quvres completes de A. F. Ozanam avec une 
Notice par le R. P. Lacorparre, et une Préface par 
M. Amprre. Paris, 1855. 8 Tomes, 8vo. 


M. Ozanam was born in 1813 at Echallens in Switzer- 
land, of French parents originally of Lyons, but for some 
years settled in Milan, whence they were driven by the mis- 
fortunes of the Empire and the successes of Austria. He 
appears to have been brought up with his parents at Lyons, 
and to have been devoted by them to the study of the law. 
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At the age of eighteen he went to Paris, where in 1836 he 
received the title of docteur en droit, and very nearly at 
the same time, an equal honor in the Faculté des Lettres. 
He was for a short time professor of Droit Commercial at 
Lyons, and in 1840, at the age of twenty-seven he was 
aggregated to the Faculté des Lettres, and became a pro- 
fessor in the College de France, but under what title we 
do not know, and are unable to determine from Father 
Lacordaire’s Notice, which unhappily deals much more in 
rhetoric than in facts, and is a panegyric rather than a biog- 
raphy. He died on his return from Italy to Paris, September 
8, 1853, but at what place, whether at Marseilles or Lyons, 
the provoking panegyrist does not, as far as we have dis- 
covered, condescend to tell us. 

M. Ozanam’s life appears to have been one of singular 
purity and moral beauty. He never wholly lost his faith, 
but for a time, like most educated French youth, he par- 
tially forgot it, and was more or less affected by the indif- 
ference of French literary society under the last days of the 
Restoration. But he soon recollected himself, and became 
distinguished by his ardent piety and enlightened zeal 
among that noble band of young men who did so much for 
religion under the Monarchy of July. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul,—that noble 
charity, now doing so much for the protection of Catholic 
childhood and youth throughout the Catholic world. His 
whole active life seems to have been devoted without 
reserve, with singular assiduity and disinterestedness, to the 
cause of religion and Christian civilization; and though 
but just turned of forty when he died, few of our contempo- 
raries have left, or will leave, behind them nobler monuments 
of their labors and success. His faculties were early devel- 
oped, and in his remarkable precocity might, perhaps, have 
been detected the seeds of his early decay. His early de- 
velopment, his intense application, and his constant labors 
wore out his frame, and brought him to the tomb before 
reaching what with others is the prime of life. He was 
beloved by the greatest and best men of his time, and died 
lamented by the friends of religion, erudition, and Christian 
civilization throughout Europe. 

We cannot at present attempt an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the works M. Ozanam has, left behind him, for we 
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have but recently received them, and have not as yet 
been able to study them as such works should be studied. 
The edition before us is a beautiful monument erected by 
his friends to his memory. They have made it as complete 
and as accurate as the state in which he left his notes and 
manuscripts would permit. They have spared no pains in 
preserving every piece from his pen of any significance, in 
verifying his dates, collating his authorities, and elucidat- 
ing his statements. From his aggregation to the Faculty 
of Letters, his Lectures appear to have been devoted to the 
History of Civilization in the Barbarous Ages, and he is 
the best and most trustworthy guide we are acquainted 
with, to the history of the efforts made for three hundred 
years by: Pagan Rome to subdue and civilize the Germans 
who finally overthrew her power, and seated themselves on 
the ruins of the Western Empire ; the resistances offered 
by these Germans to the old Roman civilization ; and the 
struggles of the Church with the Roman and the Bar- 
barian Paganisms which from the close of the fourth 
century were fused into one, down through the barbarous 
ages to the eleventh century. The first two volumes of 
the edition contain a very full history of civilization in 
the fifth century, introductory to a complete history 
of civilization in all its departments down to the close 
of the fourteenth, which the author designed, but which 
his premature death prevented him from completing. 
Volumes III. and IV., entitled Etudes Germaniques, are 
complete on the Germanic branch of his general subject ; 
and volumes V. and VI., two detached works, the one on 
the Franciscan poets of Italy, and the other on Dante and 
Catholic philosophy in the Middle Ages, supply in part 
the gaps left in the author’s great work, and give us some 
consolation for our loss. Volumes VII. and VIII. consist 
of Miscellanies published at different epochs on a great 
variety of topics, which we have as yet only glanced at. 

M. Ozanam was evidently a conscientious scholar, an 
honest student, and solidly learned. There appears to 
have been in him a rare union of genuine erudition and 
true eloquence. His erudition did not damp the warmth 
of his heart or check the play of his imagination, and 
his warmth of feeling and imagination never dispensed 
him from the most patient and laborious research, With 
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a rich genius not unadapted to the study of speculative 
science, in which however he had not made great progress, 
he is singularly free from the rage for theorizing, and re- 
markable for sobriety of judgment and practical good sense. 
Perhaps the careful reader will detect in his brilliant and 
erudite pages traces of the philosophical school founded by 
Cousin, and of the historical school founded or at least 
rendered illustrious by Guizot, which he will regret, but 
which after all are too slight and evanescent to be made 
the subject of gr-ve complaint. The author has pleased 
us much by identifying the Getz or Getes with the Goths, 
but in tracing the character and history of the Germanic 
family, we are disposed to think that he has made too 
much use of the old Norse traditions. We are hardly 
prepared to believe that the focus of Germanic life, man- 
ners, and traditions, was in the extreme north of Europe, 
when the nation cccupied South-eastern Russia, and all 
Central Europe from the Euxine to the Northern Ocean, 
touching on the south the Rheetian Alps and Celtic Gaul. 
Their great centres were on the Tanais, the Danube, the 
Vistula, the Elbe, and the Rhine, and not in the frozen 
North. The Norse traditions, the Sagas of the Edda, were 
collected by a Christian hand too long after Christianity 
had conquered the civilized world, and after they might 
have been modified by some faint gleams of Christian truth, 
penetrating the heathen darkness, to be perfectly trust- 
worthy for the history of the Germanic nation in times 
long before the Christian era. They are, it seems to us, 
too local in their coloring to be applicable without impor- 
tant reserves, to the whole Germanic or Teutonic family. 
We do not think lightly of the traditions of a people with 
regard to their origin and migrations, but whoever has 
studied them knows that they are singularly deficient in 
dates, and that they bring together distant epochs, mould 
into one traditions which in themselves are diverse, and 
ascribe to a favorite hero adventures which preceded or fol- 
lowed him not seldom at the distance of centuries. The 
new gods borrowed from neighboring nations are gradually 
placed among the old national gods, and the new notions 
of religion, law, or jurisprudence, picked up in intercourse 
with surrounding nations are thrown back to their great 
national hero, prophet, or divinity. It is therefore hardly 
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possible to found any thing like authentic history on popu- 
lar or national traditions, when they are supported by no 
written documents or contemporary monuments. M. 
Ozanam has used the old Norse traditions with much 
sobriety and judgment indeed, but still his conclusions 
must frequently be taken as simply conjectures more or 
less plausible. 

The general subject to which the learned author de- 
voted his life is one of great interest and importance ; and 
notwithstanding the attention bestowed on it of late years 
by the first scholars of Europe, is still enveloped in dark- 
ness, and Gibbon, we are sorry to say, is still our best 
authority in English. Some light, during the last sixty 
years, has been thrown on the Middle Ages, that is, on the 
period from the ninth century, when St. Leo III. revived 
the Imperial dignity in the person of Charlemagne, king 
of the Franks, to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when opens the era of Modern History ; but of the three 
or four centuries previous, the Dark Ages proper, when 
were laid, chiefly by the Monastic orders, the foundations 
of our modern civilization, in so far as it is in advance of 
the ancient, we have hitherto known little or nothing, 
and still less have we known of the origines of the Barba- 
rians, their pre-Roman history, and their long struggle 
with the Empire till they seated one of their chiefs on the 
throne of the Caesars, put an end to majestic Rome, and 
avenged on her the evils she had for so many ages inflict- 
ed with remorseless cruelty on a hundred nations. Yet 
without some knowledge of these origines, struggles, and 
ages, it is impossible to explain modern history, to compre- 
hend modern civilization, or to appreciate the action of the 
Church on society since the fall of the Empire. A thorough 
Evangelical Demonstration to the modern mind, demands 
the full study and appreciation of the Barbarians and the 
Barbarous Ages, as wellas of the old Roman civilization 
itself. The great merit of M. Ozanam is that he under- 
stood this fact, and devoted his life with singular energy 
and success to supplying the deplorable defects in our 
historical literature. 

Catholic writers have illustrated the dogmatic history 
of the Church ; they have admirably defended her dogmas, 
and in what relates immediately to faith and morals have 
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forever silenced all serious controversy ; but unhappily 
without making much progress in converting the non- 
Catholic world. ‘The adversaries of the Church,—we mean 
those who do not simply repeat old objections a thousand 
times refuted,—have shifted their ground of attack. They 
no longer attack the Church under the relation of doctrine 
or ritual, they attack her now under the relation of civiliza- 
tion. They see clearly enough that the medieval civiliza- 
tion, sometimes called Catholic civilization, was imperfect, 
and that in those ages when the Church is supposed to 
have been supreme, and the Popes the dictators of Europe, 
society was filled with barbarous elements and usages, and 
was far less advanced, under various not unimportant rela- 
tions, than it is now even in some non-Catholic countries. 
The pious and excellent Digby thought in his Mores 
Catholici to evade the-objection by collecting all the good 
things which undoubtedly existed in the Middle Ages, “and 
passing lightly over medieval barbarism, brutal passions, 
violence, and superstition. The learned and philosophic 
Balmes has written an admirable book to prove that the 
civilization of the Catholic nations of modern Europe is 
superior to that of the Protestant nations. He has in this 
done much, but even supposing him completely successful, 
he has not met the precise difficulty. The Catholic nations 
of Europe are those which were the earliest civilized, and 
which were in the sixteenth century in advance of those 
that became Protestant. Have they maintained their 
relative superiority ? Have they continued to advance, 
and the Protestant nations to decline ? It can hardly be 
pretended. Under some not unimportant relations the 
Protestant nations of Europe are in advance of the 
Catholic, as in the fifth century the Barbarians, either 
Arians or pagans, were in many respects superior to the 
Catholic population of the Empire. No man can honestly 
deny that there are many signs of decay in the populations 
of Southern Europe, or that they seem to be falling into 
a condition analogous to that into which they had fallen 
at the epoch of the Germanic conquest. How are we to 
explain this fact ? Are we to attribute it to the Church, 
and thus concede the Protestant objection that the Church 
is unfavorable to civilization and the growth and prosperity 
of nations? Or are we not rather to attribute it to 
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causes outside of her, and operating independently of her 
control ? 

It will not do to accept as Catholic all we find in 
medieval society or in modern Catholic nations even at 
the present. Our adversaries are not. wholly in error in 
their objections to either, for neither comes up to the 
Christian ideal of civilization. We protest, indeed, against 
the exaggerations of non-Catholics, and those of their ob- 
jections suggested by pride, worldly-mindedness, and pagan 
views of man and society ; but we should find it difficult 
to defend the Church, if her defence involved the univer- 
sal defence of so-called Catholic states in any period of 
history. Weshould be loath to maintain that under every 
point of view Sicily and Naples, Spain and Portugal, Mex- 
ico and South America are superior in civilization to Great 
Britain and Holland, Sweden and the United States. It 
is lawful and even necessary to distinguish between the 
Church and the civilization of states professing the Cath- 
olic religion. The Church is responsible only for what she 
teaches, does, inspires, expressly or tacitly approves, or for 
the evil she might have prevented but has not. We are as 
free to condemn the civilization of Catholic as we are that 
of Protestant states; and for ourselves, we.hold that the 
medieval civilization and that of all modern Catholic as 
well as of all Protestant states, is very imperfect, and needs to 
be supplanted by a new and less imperfect civilization. 
We accept many of the criticisms of non-Catholics, even of 
modern socialists and red republicans, when urged not 
against the Church, but against medizeval and modern so- 
ciety. Looking at society in Christendom from the fifth 
to the nineteenth century, and abstracting all religious 
considerations, we ‘have no serious quarrel with them as 
to its imperfect and abnormal charaeter. Their chief error 
is not in the fault they find with modern civilization, but 
in not giving the Church credit for what she has really 
done, and in holding her responsible for things which she 
condemns, always struggles against, but has not as yet 
been able entirely to prevent or to overcome. The defence 
of the Church is not in denying the grave defects of the 
civilization that has grown up in Christian states, but in 
showing that they are due not to her, but to the vices and 
barbarism of the old pagan society which she had to com- 
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mence with and transform, and in showing how much we 
are indebted to her, by showing what there was to be done 
in reaching even our present imperfect state, and what 
powerful enemies of all sorts she from the first has had to 
contend with, and has in a measure subdued. 

But this is a work we cannot do without going back 
and studying the history of civilization in the Barbarous 
Ages, taking a survey of the good and the evil there were 
in the Roman and Germanic worlds at the close of the 
fourth century ; what the Church has retained from the 
old societies; what she has labored to eliminate; and 
what she has added from her own resources. This is the 
work needed to complete our vindication of the Church, 
and silence her adversaries, under the point of view of 
civilization, This work M. Ozanam undertook with a no- 
ble zeal, and prosecuted with an energy, an erudition, an 
eloquence, a candor, and an ability which we have rarely 
found surpassed. He did not live to complete it ; he fell 
a martyr to his zeal in defence of the religion which his 
life adorned. But he lived long enough to open the route, 
and to smooth away its chief difficulties. He has made 
the task comparatively easy to his successors; and if a 
friend of ours who has devoted years of patient study to 
the same subject, even on a larger scale, with a genius, 
erudition, and eloquence which need not pale before his, 
would reduce to order the materials he has collected, and 
publish them to the world, the Evangelical Demonstration 
for this age would be substantially completed. The ad- 
versaries of the Church would be driven from their last 
covert, and be obliged to surrender at discretion. But be 
this as it may, it is certain that for the advanced minds of 
the nineteenth century, the battle-ground between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics is that of civilization, and not that 
of dogma and ritual. To win the final victory, and put 
an end to the war, we must not stop with the history of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, but must explore the preced- 
ing barbarous ages, study modern civilization in its be- 
ginnings, and, to use a Gallicism, assist at the transforma- 
tion of the ancient into the modern social edifice. The 
transition from one social order to another, of which we are 
witnesses, and in which we are forced to take part, will 
give us the key to what were mysteries to our fathers, and 
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enable us to do for our age what they could not, and in- 
deed were not called upon to do for theirs. They had 
their work, and they did it ; we have ours and must do it, 
and in doing it, we shall find few rendering us more im- 
portant assistance than the lamented Ozanam. 

After reading M. Ozanam we find it necessary to mod- 
ify to some extent the opinion of the Greeco-Roman Civil- 
ization which we expressed in July, 1849, in an article on 
the Church in the Middle Ages. We did not deceive our- 
selves as to the actual character of those ages, or represent 
them in any respect as more defective under the point of 
view of civilization than they really were. In fact, in pro- 
portion as we plunge deeper into medieval society and re- 
cover from that excessive admiration of every thing medi- 
zeval which was the fashion a few years ago with a large 
class of English, French and German writers, the more de- 
fective do we find that society, and the less are we disposed 
to wish, even if it were possible, its reproduction. But 
we attributed the barbarous and superstitious elements, the 
violence and oppression we every where encountered in 
it too exclusively to the Barbarians who overthrew the Ro- 
man Empire of the West, and formed too high an estimate 
of the Roman civilization itself. Doubtless, we find in that 
civilization many noble elements, much that has not perished, 
and ought not to perish, and it would be difficult to 
overrate the importance of the Roman system of jurispru- 
dence, which, with some modifications, has become that of 
the modern world ; but M. Ozanam, we think, has proved 
that the worst elements of medizeval society already ex- 
isted, in a still more offensive form, in Pagan Rome, and 
that the gravest objection to the Barbarians was not that 
they retained too little, but too much, of the old Roman 
civilization. 

The Germanic tribes that supplanted the Roman Em- 
pire of the West, added little of their own, and they la- 
bored rather to continue the Roman civilization than to de- 
stroy it. They were neither so ignorant nor so destitute 
even of the Roman culture, as is sometimes imagined. 
Rome had labored for three hundred years not entirely 
without success to subdue them by her arms and her arts, 
and they were at the epoch of the invasion more than half 
Romanized. They fought against the Romans as Romans, 
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and in the pay, if not in the service, of the Emperors. Du- 
ring the hundred years that the agony of the conquest last- 
ed, they mingled with the population of the Empire, and 
became still more Romanized. Their chiefs held commis- 
sions from the Emperor, and were his auxiliaries, his allies, 
and had he kept his faith with them they would in all 
probability have sustained his authority, and preserved Im- 
perial Rome, of which they seemed to stand in awe even 
when turning their arms against her. They retained, no 
doubt, some peculiar customs and usages of their own, but 
in most respects they labored to conform to the Poman or- 
der, and Romanized themselves far more than they de-Ro- 
manized the Empire. They retained in their jurisdiction 
and vigor the Roman Courts, the Roman laws and jurispru- 
dence, the Roman political and fiscal systems, the Roman 
Municipalities, the Roman internal organization of the 
state, Roman schools and letters, and to a great extent the 
Roman military organization and discipline. There was 
no abrupt transition from the Roman to the Barbarian or 
Germanic world, and it is impossible to say where the one 
ends and the other begins. 

There is scarcely an objectionable feature in medizval 
society that cannot be traced to a Roman origin or that at 
least had not its counterpart in Pagan Rome. The feudal 
system, so beautiful in romance, but so terrible in real life, 
grew out of the Imperial system which made the Emperor 
the sole proprietor of the land, and was really an advance, 
because it placed the lease or grant under the safeguard of 
law, and made it irrevocable except by legal forfeiture. The 
laws, reproached to the Christians of the Middle Ages, against 
magicians, sorcerers, astrologers, and cultivators in general 
of the occult sciences, were enacted by Pagan Rome, and 
often enforced by the pagan Emperors with great severity. 
The superstitions we encounter in modern times were all 
rife in Pagan Rome, and obtained in a grosser and more 
revolting form among the polite and refined Romans than 
ever they did among the rude and uncultivated Germans. 
Indeed, the pagan Germans, at the epoch of the invasion, 
were far less superstitious, and far less cruel, iuahuman, and 
immoral and obscene in their idolatry than the most culti- 
vated class of Pagan Rome at any period from Augustus to 
Augustulus. Roman manners were softened and elevated 
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rather than rendered gross and barbarous by the infusion of 
the Germanic races. 

In the genius of organization, of construction, of govern- 
ment, of jurisprudence, the Romans certainly excelled 
every other people in antiquity, and are without a rival in 
the modern world, though in some degree approached by 
the English and Americans ; but in every thing else, sav- 
ing literary culture, they were equalled if not surpassed 
by their German conquerors. The Romans called the Ger- 
mans barvarians, and this fact often misleads us as to their 
real character ; but Ozanam shows that the Germanic na- 
tions retained traces of a very high civilization. Old Jor- 
nandes, the Goth, scouts the idea, that his nation was un- 
civilized, and he proves that they were a civilized people, 
only they had borrowed their civilization from Greece and 
the East, not from Rome. The Germans, among whom we 
must include the White Scythians of Herodotus, the Massa- 
getes, the Assagetes, the Getes, the Asi, whence the name 
Asia, were divided from our earliest notices of them, into 
two classes, the one living in fixed dwellings, cities and towns, 
and pursuing agriculture, industry, and trade; the other 
swarming around them, mingling with them in their wars and 
expeditions, nomadic, wanderers, adventurers,—in the East 
pasturing their flocks and herds, and living on their produce, 
and on war and plunder, and in the West or rather North, 
Vikings, skimmers of the sea, sustaining themselves by pi- 
racy, and by plundering the river and sea coasts of the rich 
states of the South,—corresponding, allowance made for dif- 
ference of time and circumstances, to our own filibusters 
and border ruffians, yet as it regarded themselves having 
an internal organization, laws, religion, customs, usages, 
which prove that they had the elements at least of a civili- 
zation not in all respects inferior to the Roman. ‘Their 
religion was simpler than the Roman, and less removed 
from the primitive traditions. It was less elaborate and 
at the same time less corrupt or corrupting. Their man- 
ners were purer than those of the Romans. Their chas- 
tity and respect for woman were greater. They had less 
refinement of manners, less scientific and literary culture, 
but nobler feelings, and less inhumanity. They were hon- 
est, and observed the faith of treaties. They disdained the 
subtle policy and treacherous arts of the Romans. For 
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three hundred years and over before the Conquest they had 
constituted the chief strength of the Roman armies, and 
the legions with which J ulius Cesar overthrew Pompey, 
and placed himself at the head of the Roman world, were 
Germans, recruited from Germanic Gaul. If in some re- 
spects they were less civilized, they were in all respects less 
corrupted and enfeebled than the degenerate Romans of 
the Empire, and their conquest was a victory rather than a 
defeat for civilization. It would be difficult to find among 
them a false principle, a vice, a superstition, an immoral, cruel, 
or an inhuman practice that did not exist in a still gres ater 
degree in Pagan Rome, whether Republican or Imper ial. 

No doubt, as I have conceded, there were good ele- 
ments in the Roman civilization, but I do not find that 
one of these was lost or even weakened by the Conquest. 
The Germans respected and retained them, and they were 
developed and consecrated by the Church. The real charge 
against the Barbarians is not that they destroyed or cor- 
rupted the Roman civilization, but that they suffered them- 
selves, especially in Gaul, to be corrupted by it. Celtic, as 
distinguished from Germanic Gaul was, perhaps, the most 
completely Romanized province of the Empire out of Italy. 
It was, too, that portion of the Empire which suffered the 
least from the Barbarian inv: asion, and in which the old 
Gallo-Roman population remained in the largest numbers 
and the greatest social force. Yet it was in that province, 
the principal seat of the Neustrian kingdom, that the con- 
querors soonest became corrupt and sunk to the lowest level. 
The Court of the Neustrian Franks, governed by Gallo-Ro- 
man ministers, anticipated the despotism, the luxury, the 
vices, the intrigues, the crimes, and the debasement of the 
Byzantine court in its worst days. Clovis, or Louis, whom 
it was long the fashion with historians to call the first king of 
the I*rench, possessed some noble and heroic qualities, but 
his descendants, when not absolutely imbecile, were as cor- 
rupt and as infamous a set of crowned tyrants as we 
encounter in history. The Frank kingdom begins to com- 
mand our esteem only as it is transferred from the Mero- 
vingian to the Carlovingian dynasty, and from Neustria to 
Austrasia, where the Germanic population largely predom- 
inated over the Gallo- Roman. 

We do not, however, undertake the defence of the 
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medigval society. It was, we both concede and maintain, 
grossly imperfect, though superior at worst to the old 
Roman society at best. All that we as Catholics have to 
defend is the Church in her action on society and civiliza- 
tion. To do this it is necessary to distinguish her from so- 
ciety, and what is properly from and by her from what is 
due to causes operating outside of her, independent of her, 
and frequently in direct hostility to her. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the Middle Ages were, as a whole, 
the creation of the Church, or that they met her approba- 
tion. It is a great mistake, whether made by Catholics or 
non-Catholics, to suppose that the Church had the form- 
ing from the beginning of any of the states which have 
succeeded to the Roman Empire. The state in the con- 
stitution of which she had the greatest influence was Eng- 
land, and England has always been in her constitution 
the freest state in Christendom. For this the English owe 
their principal thanks to Pope Adrian the First, ‘after St. 
Gregory the Great. The states which succeeded to the 
Roman Empire are to be regarded as its continuation 
rather than as absolutely new states formed by a new peo- 
ple. They inherited the Roman Constitution ; each in its 
own territory continued the laws of the Empire, and adopted 
its forms, its traditions, its maxims, and its policy. They 
were all founded, constituted, and in operation as Pagan or 
heretical states, long before they had any friendly relations 
with the Church. The Frank kingdom, Neustria, and 
Austrasia were founded by Pagans ; and Germany Proper 
was not converted from Paganism till the eighth or ninth 
centurics ; the Burgundians and Goths in South-eastern 
Gaul were Arians or Pagans; the Goths in Italy were 
Arians ; the Goths and Vandals in Spain and Africa were 
partly Arian and partly Pagan; and the Anglo-Saxons in 
England were Pagans. I am not aware of a single state 
that arose amid the ruins of the Empire that was when it 
arose a Catholic state. The Neustrian Franks were. the 
first of the Germanic States that embraced the Catholic 
faith, but their kings followed the example of the Roman 
Emperors, and were more disposed to govern the Church 
than to be governed by her. The first Frank monarch 
who showed himeelt really willing to serve the Church and 
to be directed by her was Charlemagne, raised to the im- 
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perial dignity by St. Leo III. in the last year uf the eighth 
century. It is undeniable then that the Church had not 
the founding, constituting, or exclusive moulding of the 
states of Christendom, as has too often been pretended by 
both friends and enemies. 

The Church is a spiritual kingdom, instituted and sus- 
tained only for a spiritual end, and governs men and na- 
tions only under the relations of conscience. She has no 
favorite theory or form of government, or of social or tem- 
poral organization. She leaves the people, as to the tem- 
poral order, free to organize the state as they judge best. 
All she does is to insist that the government, however 
constituted, shall be administered on the principles of natu- 
ral justice and equity. But Catholics, like non-Catholics, 
are formed by education, and adhere to the political and 
social order to which they have been trained. The Catho- 
lic population of the states into which the Empire was 
divided and subdivided, had grown up under the Roman 
system, and in all, save religion, were Romans, as much so 
as the Pagans of the Empire themselves. ‘lhe Roman 
state was their model ; the Imperial system and policy 
were those which struck them as the wisest and best, and 
they naturally labored to perpetuate them, and to con- 
tinue in force the civil and ecclesiastical legislation of the 
Emperors, and this equally, whether we speak of Church- 
men or laymen. ‘The ideas and tendencies of ecclesiastics 
for centuries favored, where religion was not immediately 
at stake, Roman Imperialism. And the Catholic scholars, 
poets, orators, and statesmen in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
_ centuries, were thoroughly Roman in all save the classical 
purity, elegance, and dignity of their language. Most 
men, even of the educated classes, are men of routine, run 
on in the ruts of their forefathers, and identify the civil 
and social order they have grown up under and are ac- 
customed to with their religion, and suppose any altera- 
tion in it would be an alteration in their Church. They 
who can distinguish between their religion and the civiliza- 
tion of their country, are at best only a few, and they, if 
they venture to speak, are usually condemned in the name 
of both religion and patriotism. The old French Legiti- 
mist exclaimed, Mon Roi et Mon Dieu! The Church, let 
her abstract rights be what they may, cannot in temporal 
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matters, when there is no direct question of conscience, go 
against the public sentiment of the age or country ; but 
must recognize it in her practical conduct, and make the 
best of it she can. 

The Church not only had not the original creation or 
exclusive moulding of the states of Modern Europe, but 
her action on them and on civilization could in the nature 
of the case be only a limited and indirect action. Both 
the Catholic population and the non-Catholic, but es- 
pecially the Catholic, from the first dawnings of peace, 
labored to repair the disasters of the Conquest, and to 
restore things, as far as possible, to the order which existed 
prior to the invasion, and which it had interrupted. There 
was no new state to receive de novo its constitution and 
policy from her, and no people whose civilization she could 
begin. The states were already formed when she first 
came into relation with them, with a constitution, laws, 
principles, maxims, and a policy of their own, which were 
not derived from her, which she had not prescribed, which 
she could not always approve, and which were often in 
direct hostility to her. She had to deal with them very 
much as she had dealt with the Empire,—undergo at times 
their persecutions, accept the best terms they offered her, 
and submit, where she could without infidelity to her 
trust, to the burdens and restrictions they imposed upon 
her. She could not by external force, or by the direct ex- 
ertion of her powers, mould the temporal society to her 
liking, but was obliged to mitigate by her charity the evils 
which existed, and trust to the silent but energetic working 
of her principles and Sacraments slowly though surely in 
the process of time to remove them. Never even under 
the most Christian Emperors had she been perfectly free 
in her relations with Ceesar, and if her Prelates had great 
powers, and were allowed a splendid equipage and retinue, 
it was as civil rather than as ecclesiastical officers. The 
Emperors made them civil magistrates, or gave them juris- 
diction in a variety of civil causes, and sustained them as 
such ; but this was giving no freedom or independence to 
the Church, or increased facilities for accomplishing her 
own proper work. The Emperors Constantine, Theodosius, 
and Justinian gave to the Church some advantages by 
providing her considerable revenues, recognizing her eccle- 
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siastical courts, and giving civil effect to her canons ; but 
they made her pay a high price for them, and took good 
care to have it understood that she held them from the 
Imperial liberality, and at the Imperial pleasure. The 
states that grew out of the Empire took no less care to 
make the Church feel that she depended on their liberality, 
that they held the summum dominium even of ecclesiasti- 
cal goods, and she at best only the usufruct during their 
pleasure. Hence they claimed supreme legislation in regard 
to the temporalities of the Church, and the right of 
investiture. Such being the facts in the case, it would 
be manifestly wrong to claim all in medieval’ society as 
the creation of the Church, or to hold her responsible for 
every thing we encounter in it. Some Catholics in their 
zeal have unquestionably gone too far in their laudation of 
the Middle Ages, and imposed too heavy a burden upon 
the defenders of the Church. The adversaries of the Church 
are unjust and unhistorical also in holding her responsible 
for every thing they find in them incompatible with true 
Christian civilization. The Church was in those ages with 
her superhuman energy ; but her action was always benefi- 
cent, and nothing to which even an intelligent non-Catho- 
lic objects can with any justice be ascribed toher. What- 
ever we encounter that is really objectionable, a careful 
study of the documents in the case will prove was due to 
causes outside of the Church, and independent of her,—to 
the perversity of fallen nature, to the temporal powers, to 
secular society, and to Pagan elements, retained in spite 
of the Church from Rome and her German conquerors. 

It is a grave mistake, but sometimes committed, to 
suppose that the fall of Paganism before Christianity, after 
Constantine, was sudden and complete. Constantine, in 
312, published an edict giving liberty to the Christians, 
but without affecting the liberty of the old religion. Con- 
stantius and some of his Arian successors, always ready to 
encroach on the rights of conscience, published edicts 
against certain superstitions, but Paganism retained its 
liberty and its privileges, its temples, revenues, and 
sacrifices down to the end of the fourth century. It was | 
strong enough to resume the diadem in Julian the Apos- 
tate, the nephew of Constantine. The majority of the 
population of the Empire, especially in the West, were 
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idolaters at the beginning of the fifth century. Two laws 
of Theodosius, and four of, Henorius close the temples, by 
suppressing their revenues and prohibiting the sacrifices, 
but idolatry continued, and even survived the emperors 
themselves. St. Augustine tells us that the idolaters were 
strong enough in Africa to burn a church and massacre 
sixty Christians. Rome, notwithstanding it contained the 
Chair of Peter, was a Pagan city down to its sack by the 
Goths and Vandals. The Roman Senate remained Pagan 
as to the majority of its members down to the last. At 
the opening of the fifth century, the Pagan party did not 
despair of+ regaining the Empire, and suppressing the 
grovelling Christian superstition as they called it. In 
spite of the edicts of the Emperors the horrid gladiatorial 
shows continued and were fed by prisoners taken in war by 
Theodosius the Great, and were only suppressed in the 
city of Rome by Honorius in the year 404. But the 
image of the gladiatorial combats long remained, and a 
reminiscence of them is retained in the jousts and tour- 
naments of the medizwval knights, condemned by the 
Church, yet celebrated by a multitude of ignorant histori- 
ans and romancers as one of the glories of Medizval Chris- 
tianity, as indeed a Christian “ institution.” 

Roman Paganism was reinforced bythe German. ‘ At 
first,” says Ozanam, “the old religion hoped to preserve itself 
all entire, and to leap the invasions, as Aineas passed 
through the flames of Troy, in saving its gods. Its par- 
tisans counted with joy a great number of pagans among 
those Goths, Franks, and Longobards who covered the West. 
Roman Polytheism, faithful to its maxims, gave its hand 
to the Polytheism of the Barbarians. Since Jupiter 
Capitolinus had permitted the strange gods of Asia to take 
their seats beside him, how should he take umbrage at 
Woden and Thor, who were likened to Mercury and Vul- 
can? They were, it was said, the same celestial powers 
honored under different names, and the two worships 
should combine to sustain each other against the jealous 
God of the Christians. Thus the flood of invasion appears 
to have deposited a slime in which the germs of Pagan- 
ism revived. In the middle of the sixth century, after 
Rome had been forty years under the power of the Goths, 
the idolaters were so bold that they attempted to re- 
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open the temple of Janus and to restore the Palladium. 
In the beginning of the seventh century St. Gregory the 
Great calls upon the Bishops of Terracina, Sardinia, and 
Corsica to direct their solicitude to the Pagans of their 
dioceses. St. Romanus and St. Eligius had hardly finished 
about the same time the conversion of Neustria ; and, in 
the eighth century, troubled by the corruptions of the 
clergy, and the violence of the nobility, multitudes in 
Austrasia abandoned the Gospel and restored the idols. 
In fact, the two paganisms were fused into one, and the 
struggle of three hundred years, which the Church had 
sustained against the false gods of Rome, was only an ap- 
prenticeship to a still longer struggle against those of the 
Germans.” * 

The great question which religion, the Pagan or the 
Christian, should triumph, and wield the political power of 
Europe, was not decided till the final defeat of the Saxons 
by Charlemagne, and the conversion of their Duke, Witti- 
kind, in the ninth century. The wars between the Franks 
and the Saxons, which lasted thirty years, was really a 
war between Paganism and Christianity, and in it was 
debated and solved the most momentous question for civil- 
ization ever raised. ‘The Saxon Duke was sustained by the 
whole Pagan world north of Persia and the Roman Em- 
pire of the East, from the western boundaries of India and 
China to the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, including 
the Tartars, the principal Slavonic nations, the Prussians, 
the Danes, the Swedes, and Norwegians. Charlemagne 
triumphed, and with him the cause of the Church and 
civilization ; and well does he deserve the title of Great, 
which posterity makes a part of his propername. But this 
victory, though it procured the Church a triumph, did not 
procure her repose. 


“ Vanquished Paganism assumed a new form, and instead of a 
worship, became simply a superstition. But under this form it pre- 
served its substance,—the power of misleading men by terror and 
voluptuousness. The people converted consented indeed to hold 
their ancient gods for so many demons or devils, but only on con- 
dition of fearing them, invoking them, and attaching a secret virtue 
to their images. The Florentines had consecrated the temple of 


* Tom. ler, pp. 168, 169. 
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Mars to St. John; but fear still surrounded the statue of the fallen 
god; and they transported it, not without respect, to the entrance 
of the old Bridge. In 1215 a murder committed in that place 
caused a war between the Guelfs and Ghibelines, on which Villani, 
a wise man, but under the sway of the opinion of his times, 
remarks, that the Enemy of the human race had preserved a certain 
power in his ancient idol, since at the feet of this idol was com- 
mitted the crime that gave up Florence to so many evils. The 
phantoms of these maleficent powers retire slowly. "Imaginations 
are unable to detach themselves from what has moved them for so 
many centuries. The old divinities intervene in oaths and impre- 
cations. The Italians swear even yet by Bacchus. At the same 
time Paganism is perpetuated in a form still more dangerous in 
those sensual feasts, in those orgies, in those obscene songs, which 
the Councils in Italy, France, and. Spain, never cease to pursue with 
their canons. The Pilgrims of the North who visited Rome, were 
astonished to see the Kalends of January celebrated by choirs of 
musicians and dancers running through the city, with sacrilegious 
chants and acclamations after the manner of the idolaters. 

“ The Italian cities as they became free, were eager to constitute 
themselves after the image of Rome, and when they had consuls 
they would have public games. They celebrated horse-races and 
foot races; but reminiscences of ancient luxury mingled with these 
relaxations, and after the example of the feasts ‘of Flora, they 
added to the horse and foot races those of courtesans. If Italy 
in the Middle Ages did not renew the combats of gladiators, it did 
not renounce the exhibition of bloody shows. At Ravenna, at 
Orvieto, at Sienna, custom fixed certain days when two bands of 
citizens armed themselves, sallied from the’ gates of the city, and 
slew one another for the amusement of the ‘multitude. Petrarea, 
in 1346, saw with indignation recommence at Naples the slaugh- 
ters of the Coliseum. He relates that drawn along one day by 
some friends, he found himself in a place not far from the gates of the 
city, where the court, the nobility, and the multitude, ranged in a 
ring, assisted at the military games. Young nobles fought and 
slaughtered one another under the eyes of their fathers. It was 
their glory to receive with intrepidity the mortal stroke, and one 
of them, covered wita blood, rolled at the feet of the poet. 
Seized with horror Petrarca plunged the rowels into the sides of 
his horse, and hurried away, swearing that before three days he 
would quit a land drenched with Christian blood. 

“If the Pagan instincts smouldered thus at the bottom of 
Catholic society, they could not fail to break out in flames, when 
Paganism publicly reappeared in the heresy of the Albigenses. 
From Bulgaria to Catalonia, from the mouths of the Rhine 1 to the 
Pharos of Messina, millions of men rose in arms, fought, died for 


. . 5 
a doctrine whose charm was to substitute a new mythology for the 
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austerity of faith, to recognize two eternal principles, one good and 
the other evil, and to dethrone the solitary God of the Christians, 

“This popular Paganism in times when it is commonly supposed 
that the Church was absolute mistress of consciences is a striking 
fact; but what most astounds us is that we find in those same times 
a learned and scientific Paganism. Human reason emancipated by 
the Gospel returns to its ancient servitude, enlightened, ingenious, and 
laborious men seek to renew the tradition of the Alexandrian school, 
and to restore error by philosophy and the occult sciences. Down 
to the seventh century we may followin the Gallo-Roman schools 
traces of Pagan doctrines, and even meet there Pagans by profes- 
sion. Christian writers of those times still combat ‘the falsely- 
learned who boast of extending the discoveries of their predecessors, 
but who are attached to the same errors’. . . . . In the middle of 
the Carlovingian renaissance, a profound theologian, and a pupil of 
the monastic schools of Ireland, John Scot Erigena professed with 
great force and brilliancy a philosophy steeped in the Alexandrian 
opinions Three centuries later Amaury de Béne and David 
de Dinand publicly taught Pantheism, the unity of all substance, the 
identity of spirit and matter, of God and nature. The Church com- 
prehended the magnitude of the danger; the new sect fell under the 
blows of the doctors and councils. But the Pantheistic spirit did 
not perish ; it retired among the disciples of Averrhoés to reappear 
one day more menacing than ever in Giordano Bruno and Benedict 
Spinoza. 

“ Whilst a false metaphysics led back many to Pagan antiquity, 
a still larger number were led back by the Occult Sciences. I touch 
here one of the running sores of the Middle Ages. Writers have ac- 
cused Christian times of having, under favor of darkness, generated 
astrology, magic, as well as the sanguinary legislation against them. 
They forget that the classic ages of the Occult Sciences were the 
most enlightened ages of Paganism. They prospered at Rome 
under Augustus, they were augmented at Alexandria, and had for 
their initiated the most illustrious of the Neoplatonists, Jamblichus, 
Julian, and Maximus of Ephesus. . . . The Czesars were uneasy at 
a divinatory art which, while it boasted of having predicted their 
accession to power, predicted also their fall. We find astrologers, 
under the name of mathematicians, banished by Tiberius, persecuted 
during three hundred years, and finally proscribed by Diocletian and 
Maximian...... 

“Tn the thirteenth century, that is to say, when Christian civili- 
zation was in its flower, we see reappear doctrines which divinize 
the stars by subjecting the human will to their influence. Astrology 
has made its peace with the laws, it has taken its place in the courts 
of princes, and even in the chairs of the universities. Armies march 
only as preceded by observers who measure the height of the stars, 
and determine under what conjunction of the planets it is necessary 
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to pitch the camp or to give battle. The Emperor Frederick ITI. is 
surrounded by astrologers; the Italian republics have their astrolo- 
gers, and the two parties dispute the heavens as the earth. At the 
same time we see recommence what was substantially Paganism in 
a desperate struggle of man against nature, to conquer science, not 
by art, but by superstitious operations and formulas. The adepts 
of magic renewed all the observances of idolatry, not only in the 
secret of their laboratories, but in numerous writings which circu- 
lated, protected by fear and curiosity, in the shade of the school and 
the cloister. Albertus Magnus knew them, and when he enumerates 
the processes by which the magicians pretended to foresee or to con- 
jure the future, we are astonished to find again the superstitious 
practices described and branded by the Fathers.” * 


Paganism died hard, and did not yield the empire of the 
world without a long and obstinate struggle. By the side of 
the Christian doctrines and virtues of what Digby calls the 
Ages of Faith, because he sees in them only the labors and 
fruits of Catholic faith and piety, we find the old Pagan re- 
ligion prolonging itself, in spite of the constant vigilance and 
most strenuous exertions of the Church, and often more 
than rivalling her in its influence on the courts of sove- 
reigns and the action of secular society. Indeed, the war 
with Paganism is not yet ended, and will not be so long as 
men can be moved by terror and voluptuousness. Europe 
in the sixth and seventh centuries was far from being 
Christian, and the Catholics were relatively hardly more 
numerous or more powerful than they are in the United 
States at the present moment. The Church not only had to 
struggle against the Pagan reminiscences of her own chil- 
dren, but against armed Paganism without. The subjec- 
tion in the ninth century of the Saxons by Charlemagne 
did not free her from all external dangers. In that same 
century the Huns from Asia, still Pagans, swept over 
and devastated all Central Europe from the Black Sea to 
Paris, and menaced even the plains of Northern Italy. In 
the same and the following century the Norsemen with 
their old Scandinavian superstition and demoniac fury 
ravaged England and Ireland, the two most devotedly 
Catholic nations at that time of Christendom ; they sailed 
up the rivers of France, pillaged the churches and convents, 
and even sacked the city of Paris. The Germans in the 


* Ibid. pp. 169-176. 
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regions which had not been subjugated by the Roman 
arms were converted only in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries, the Muscovites not till the tenth century. Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark were completely subdued to the Gospel 
only in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the Prussians 
not till the thirteenth. In the seventh century arose the 
Mahometan power in the East, and in less than a hundred 
years had absorbed the greater part of Christian Asia and 
Africa, and founded an empire which extended from Cathay 
through the finest regions of the globe to the western coast 
of Spain, menacing Byzantium, Italy, and France, and was 
checked in its advance only by Charles Martel in the 
celebrated battle of Chalons. Europe had to defend her- 
self against the crescent by the immense wars of the 
Crusades, and could not count on being freed from its 
danger till its power was broken at the battle of Lepanto 
in the sixteenth century. This long struggle against 
Paganism on the one hand, and Islamism on the other, 
which the Church, has had to maintain has not been suf- 
ficiently considered either by the defenders or the adver- 
saries of Catholicity. 

Now if we take into account that all the states of 
Europe, without a single exception, were of Pagan or 
heretical origin, that they started with a constitution, prin- 
ciples, and maxims of their own, which the Church did not 
prescribe, and which she could modify or control only 
through the faith and conscience of princes and their sub- 
jects,—when we also take into the account the obstinacy 
with which both princes and people, even after accepting 
Christianity, clung to heathen notions, usages, and super- 
stitions, in spite of doctors and Councils, in spite of all 
appeals to reason and conscience, to faith and charity, 
we can, 1 think, very easily explain what we find amiss in 
medieval civilization without reproaching the Church, and 
demand a purer and less imperfect political and social 
order without falling under her censure. If on the other 
hand, we turn from what we as well as our adversaries 
condemn in the Middle Ages, to what the Church intro- 
duced, to a great extent through the labors and devotion 
of the monastic orders, that was good, to the superiority 
of the Middle Ages over Pagan Rome in its palmiest days, 
—to the purity of sentiments and manners, the Church 
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always insisted upon, to the new value she set upon human 
life, to the heroic contempt of the world she inspired, the 
tenderness for the poor, the lowly, and the afflicted she 
cherished, and the provision she made for their wants,— 
to those elements in modern civilization in short, which 
prove its advance on the most advanced Pagan civilization, 
and which constitute our real progress, we shall find 
enough to satisfy us that the Church had right views of 
civilization, the right spirit, and was moved and assisted 
by the supernatural presence of God, for no institution, 
not so moved and assisted, could ever have effected what 
if must be conceded on all hands she has effected for the 
modern world, however imperfect that world may still 
remain. 

We have no time or space at present to develop this 
argument ; we have only indicated it. Our readers will 
find M. Ozanam’s works giving them nearly all the aid 
they will need in developing it for themselves,—al- 
though we would not have them accept all his opinions 
without examination. He is learned, honest, but not in- 
fallible, and makes generally too light of demoniacal influ- 
ences on nature in its abnormal state. In order to get rid 
of superstition it is no more necessary to deny the presence 
of Satan in false religions than it is the presence of God in 
the true religion. In applying the principles of a sound 
philosophy to the explanation of the phenomena of history, 
and in attempting to explain on natural principles the 
facts of civilization, it is necessary to be on our guard 
against losing sight of the supernatural, without which the 
natural is practically inexplicable. This caution we feel is 
needed by the class of scholars to which M. Ozanam 
belonged, and we are quite willing to take it to ourselves. 
Our province in the present age is to complete the labors 
of our predecessors, not to underrate what they did, or to 
break the chain which binds us to them. ‘They left work 
for us, but that is not saying they did nothing themselves, 

In conclusion, we must say that we do not and cannot 
read the history of the Church in her relations with the 
ages through which she has passed, without finding our 
conviction confirmed that, all things considered, she has 
never had so fair a field, so free a scope, and so few formi- 
dable obstacles as she has with us in these United States, or 
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without feeling that we Catholic Americans do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the advantages secured to us, and are 
too slow in availing ourselves of them in the interest of 
religion and civilization. Our Republic, rightly considered, 
retains only what was good and ought to be retained in 
the old Graeco-Roman civilization, and has, as to the natu- 
ral order, appropriated all the new and advanced elements 
introduced and developed by the Church in modern society. 
Only one thing is wanting to the American people, namely, 
the Catholic faith. And that faith, we will believe, they 
are ready to accept and obey the moment they are shown 
that it consecrates all they most love in the American 
order, and is not responsible for the vices and imperfections 
of medizeval and modern civilization which have hitherto 
been associated with it, sometimes even in the minds of its 
friends. It is of the last importance that we Catholics 
should study with more care than we usually do the his- 
tory of civilization, and learn to distinguish what in so- 
called Christian society is of divine revelation and authority, 
from what pertains to the natural order and is by no means 
inseparably bound “up with it, so that in transferring the 
Catholic religion hither from the Old World, we may not 
impede its salutary operation by transferring that Old 
World itself, whose civilization in its principles is far below 
ours. 


Art. 1V.—The Catholic. Letters addressed by a Jurist to a 
Young Kinsman proposing to join the Church of Rome 
By E. H. Dersy. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo., 
pp. 293. 


Mr. E. H. Dery is a lawyer in Boston, and a very re- 
spectable man, though far better known as a railroad finan- 
cier than as a theologian. What is his religion we do not 
know, and most likely he does not know himself, any further 
than that it is not Roman Catholic. The occasion of wri- 
ting the book before us, he explains in his Introduction, 
which we copy entire. 


“ These letters were written by a member of the legal profession , 
in active practice, to a young kinsman. 
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“This youth at the age of seventeen, after evincing much .ndustry 
and talent as a student, had become deeply interested in religious 
subjects. Misled by the statements in Milner’s End of Controversy 
and other Roman Catholic works, he suddenly conceived the idea 
that the Church of Rome was the only primitive, apostolic, and Cath- 
olic church, and apprised the author that he should, in his next va- 
cation apply to a Roman Catholic Bishop for baptism. As the case 
required prompt action, the author immediately wrote a series of let- 
ters to dissuade him from his purpose. 

“ He resorted not to modern casuists, but to the fountainheads, and 
tested the claims and faith of the Church of Rome, not by the wri- 
tings of its opponents, but by those authorities on which that Church 
relies, namely, those early saints, fathers, and popes, Augustine, Cle- 
ment, Irenzeus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Eusebius, Jerome, Athanasius, 
Leo, and others revered by the Church itself, and, in many instances, 
inscribed on its tree of saints and martyrs. He also drew his illus- 
trations from scripture, history, and books of travels. 

“ The letters having convinced his kinsman, he has been led by 
the solicitation of friends and clergymen, to complete the series of let- 
ters and to place them before the public.” 


The Young Kinsman, a youth of seventeen, to whom 
these Letters were addressed, was, we are at liberty to say, 
the author’s own son; and if these Letters had any influence 
in deterring him from joining the Catholic Church, they 
owe it to his love and respect for his father, rather than to 
any force of truth or reason which they contain in them- 
selves. There is nothing in them likely to impress favor- 
ably an ingenuous youth who has as much knowledge of 
Catholicity as one must necessarily have who has read Mil- 
ner’s End of Controversy. 

Mr. Derby professes to have gone to the fountainheads, 
and to have tested the claims of the Church, not by the 
writings of her opponents, but by those early Saints, Fa- 
thers, and Popes, St. Augustine, Clement, Irenzeus, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Eusebius, Jerome, Athanasius, Leo, and 
others, on whom she herself relies as authorities. This has 
an appearance of fairness ; but as we proceed, we shall be 
forced to doubt, if he has read the works of a single one of 
the authors whose names he mentions. His citations from 
the Fathers, we suspect, are in nearly every instance made 
at second hand, and chiefly from such Protestant authors as 
Jewell and Barrow. His fairness is apparent, not real, and 
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he in fact is only repeating stale objections which have 
been refuted a thousand times over. 

But be this as it may, the author concedes that the 
Fathers whose names he cites were not opponents of the 
Catholic Church ; then they did not oppose her. Now, 
will he tell us how in writers who do not oppose her he ex- 
pects to find authorities to upset her? He says the 
Church counts many of them among her Saints, and relies 
on them as authorities. Does he suppose that the Church 
has had among her doctors and divines so little patristic 
learning that she has relied securely for ages on authorities 
which may be turned against her ? Does he suppose that 
the great St. Leo, that model of a Pope, one of the most 
eminent men that have ever sat in the Chair of Peter, and 
who asserted the Papal prerogatives with as much distinct- 
ness and energy as has any one of his successors, was never- 
theless such a blunderhead that he left in his writings au- 
thorities which can fairly and honestly be turned against 
the power he both claimed and exercised? I pass over Euse- 
bius, as he was neither a Pope nor a Saint, and moreover, 
was a courtier, and-carried away by Arian tendencies. But 
does the author, however distinguished asa jurist or a rail- 
road financier, suppose that he is capable of detecting in 
writings he has never read, very likely never seen, what has 
escaped the thousands of acute and learned Catholic schol- 
ars, as familiar with them at least as he is with his Coke 
upon Littleton, his Kent, or his Blackstone? Does he not 
see that, as the lawyers say, the presumptions are against 
him ? 

Mr. Derby must also allow us to tell him that he has 
very imperfectly studied his brief, and has but a feeble and 
confused perception of what he must prove or disprove in 
order to make out his case. We could in most cases de- 
mur to his allegations, and run no risk. He may be an 
able financier, but he is no theological doctor, and appears 
to great disadvantage when he attempts to cite authorities. 
He commits on every page mistakes analogous to those 
which conceited clients ignorant of law commit, in con- 
sulting Law Reports. He is no logician, and does not un- 
derstand the principles of evidence. He does not seem to 
have ever reflected that error cannot be refuted by error, 
and that it can be refuted only by opposing toit the truth. 
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A conclusion drawn from doubtful premises is itself doubt- 
ful; yet at best he reasons from doubtful premises, and 
more frequently from no premises at all, except his ignorance 
or his prejudices. To make a solid argument against a doc- 
trine, it is at least a great convenience to have some knowl- 
edge and understanding of it; yet Mr. Derby has, if his Letters 
to his son are a true index to his mind, literally no knowledge 
or understanding of Catholicity. All he has been’ able in 
these letters to do is to repeat in a diluted form the 
weakest objections of the weakest of writers against the 
Church, and had we not a high regard fur him personally, 
we should be unable to devise any excuse in our own 
mind for bestowing on them one moment’s notice. The 
writer is as little in his place in the field of theological con- 
troversy, as a donkey in a China shop. 

But it is time to approach the Letters themselves. In 
the First Letter, the author addressing his son, remarks, 
“The law which intrusts to me your guidance, the public 
sentiment which expects me toinstruct you, and thus qual- 
ify you for the duties and conflicts of life, confide to me, as 
a correlative privilege, the guidance of your religious senti- 
ments.” (p.1.) The law,—if you mean the civil law,—and 
public sentiment confide to you, permit me to say, no such 
thing, for they have no authority in regard to religious 
matters. Neither can give you any right or impose upon you 
any duty in regard to the religious sentiments or belief of 
your son. The law of God, however, which governs the 
parental and filial relations, imposes upon you the duty of 
instructing and bringing up your children in the belief and 
practice of the true religion, whatever that religion may be. 
This duty you cannot shake off. It is not the duty to train 
them up in your opinions or your prejudices, but in the 
true religion, the truth as God has revealed it. But so 
long as you are yourself doubtful as to the truth or ignorant 
of the true religion, how are you to discharge this duty ? 
How can you know that you are not leading your son into 
error, and directing him in the way of destruction. 

We make no false assumption as to the learned jurist. 
“ Having,” he says to his son, “a respect for a// denom- 
inations of Christians, and having been compelled by 
circumstances to worship with several, Iv have wished not 
to press the subject of religion upon you with too much 
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zeal, but to place you under the care of our own clergyman, 
and give you the opportunity, without undue coercion, to 
avail yourself of his guidance, and gradually mature your 
religious opinions,” (Ib.) The man who can respect ail 
denominations of Christians, of course, believes in none, 
and he who suffers himself to be compelled by any circum- 
stances, to worship with any body of people which he does 
not believe to be the Church of God is a time-server or a 
moral coward. The liberality Mr. Derby professes is sim- 
ply religious indifference, and indifference and faith do not 
and cannot coexist in the same mind. We say truly then, 
if he does justice to himself, that he has no faith, and is 
himself doubtful as to what is the true religion. How then 
can he discharge his duty to his son? He did not wish to 
press the subject of religion upon his son with too much 
zeal. Could a father who believed religion and held it 
necessary to the salvation of the soul, feel it safe to suffer 
his son to grow up without faith and proper religious in- 
struction ? He would “place you under the care of our 
own clergyman.” All very well, if “our own clergyman ” 
be of the true religion ; but how does this unhappy father 
know that his clergyman is one sent by God, or one who 
runs without being sent ? What assurance has he that he 
will not guide his son into the path not of truth, but 
error ? 

But mark, “ our own clergyman” is not to teach the 
son ; the son is simply to avail himself of his guidance, and 
gradually by his assistance to mature his own religious 
opinions. There is nothing pressing, nothing urgent, no 
necessity of religion for the moral life of the youth. The 
jurist looks upon mature religious opinions,—faith as we 
should say,—as a convenience or a luxury, not as a neces- 
sity. He does not see that religious truth is not- merely a 
thing to be attained to at the end of one’s career, but a 
thing needed in the outset, to start with, if one is to live a 
true life. He is inno haste to have his son know his rela- 
tion and his duty to his Maker, and is satisfied, if when he 
has come to maturity or is an old man he attains to some 
settled opinions on the-subject. As much as to say, re- 
ligion is a speculation, not a thing of practise, which one 
should begin to practise at the first dawn of reason. Mr. 
Derby has no conception of faith, and speaks only of grad- 
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ually maturing “religious opinions.” Does he regard re- 
ligion, revelation, the truth and grace of God as an opinion ? 
Does he talk about his right to guide the opinions of his 
son? And reducing all religion to an opinion, does he 
think his Letters against the Church of Rome, can have 
the least conceivable value? You cannot refute opinion 
by opinion. You dischurch the Church of Rome only by 
opposing to her the true Church. If you oppose to her 
only no-Church, you oppose to her only a negation, that is, 
nothing at all, and nothing refutes nothing. 

It appears that the son in writing to his mother, had 
said, ‘“‘ Catholic means universal, and Episcopalianism exists 
only in England, and a small part of America, and if you 
can point me to a place in the world (where men have any 
idea of the Christian religion) where Roman Catholicism 
does not exist, then I will turn Protestant.” This asser- 
tion the author thinks betrays a strange want of informa- 
tion, and proceeds to inform the young student— 


“Now Europe, the most civilized part of the world, contains 
three millions seven hundred thousand square miles, and in two 
thirds of it the Roman Catholic Church has virtually no existence, 
namely, in 


Russia, containing 2,000,000 square miles,* 
Sweden and Norway 291,000 es 
Turkey 210,000 re 


Total, 2,501,000 os 


“The Roman Catholic Church holds a divided empire over one 
million two hundred thousand miles only, and does not embrace 
half the people of Europe. The Greek Church has nearly as many 
worshippers in Europe as the Roman, and controls exclusively more 
than half the territory of Europe, and about all the Christian church- 
es of Asia. The Roman Church is in a minority also in Africa and 
America.” 


But the son did not mean to say that there was 
no spot of land on the earth where Catholicity is not 
held and professed. He simply meant that there is 
no country where men profess the Christian religion in 
which the Catholic religion is not embraced. ‘This is true, 
for the Catholic Church, though persecuted, does exist in 


* Except the Polish Province. 
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Russia, Sweden, and Turkey. There is a Catholic Church at 
St. Petersburgh, also at Stockholm, and there are Catho- 
lics even in Norway. There is a Catholic Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, and more than a million of Catholics in the 
Turkish Empire. The father, it seems to us, has a stranger 
want of information than the son. Besides, all these coun- 
tries were Christianized by Catholics, and they have ceased 
to be Catholic only by the tyranny of the temporal au- 
thorities. The civil government in them all except Turkey, 
prohibits the making of converts to the Church, and the 
return of individuals to Catholicity under severe civil pains 
and penalties. It is somewhat edifying to find our author 
virtually recognizing Turkey as a Christian country. 


“ Again you say, that ‘it is universally conceded that no Prot- 
estants, that is, dissenting or protesting from the authority of the 
Pope, exiesed be fore the time of Luther, consequently you are not 
apostolical.’ Have you never read of this same Gr eck church which 
claims to be apostolic, and was established at Byzantium; have 
you not heard of Wickliffe, of the Waldenses, and Albigenses, or to 
go back further, are you not aware that St. Augustine of the fifth 
century, from whom the A ugustines take their name,a man whose 
writings are preserved and treated as authorities by the Roman See, 
authorities they cannot and dare not reject, was Calvinistic in his 
doctrines now extant 2 Was hean adorer of the Virgin Mary?” p.3. 


That St. Augustine was a Calvinist or Calvin an 
Augustinian is not true, and Catholics both dare deny and 
do deny that the doctrines extant in St. Augustine’s wri- 
tings are Calvinistic. He of course was not an adorer of 
the Virgin Mary as God, ora Divinity, nor is any Catholic, 
yet he was a devout worshipper of her as the immaculate 
Mother of God as are all good Catholics. In other re- 
spects the father’s answer to the rash assertion of the son 
may pass, although the Albigenses were more properly 
Pagans than dissenting or protesting Christians. We have 
met similar statements to that of the son in some Catholic 
writers, but always with pain. There are ignorant men 
even amongst Catholics who occasionally make assertions 
which the better informed regret. ‘There was before Lu- 
ther no class of heretics called Protestants, but heretiqs 
have always abounded in every age of the Church from St. 
Peter down to our own times, and it is not true that till 
Luther there were no dissenters or protestors against the 
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authority of the Pope. Luther broached no novelty, and 
Protestantism is not and never has been a more formidable 
enemy to the Church than was Arianism. 

The learned Jurist contends that St. Paul visited Eng- 
land and founded the English Church. We have seen no 
conclusive evidence of this visit ; but if he did visit Eng- 
land, it is not likely he founded a Church there different 
from that founded at Rome by St. Peter and himself. If 
the Church of England could justly claim St. Paul for 
its founder, I do not see what that would avail it, for the 
Apostles all worked in unity, and St. Paul himself in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians rebukes those who say, “I am 
for Paul, I for Apollos, and I for Cephas.” St. Paul 
would be the first to disown those who would seek to use 
his name as a justification for their schism. But the Eng- 
lish Church every body knows does not derive from the 
old British Church which existed in England prior to the 
Saxon invasion, but from the Church founded by St. Aus- 
tin, sent with his forty monks by Pope St. Gregory I. to 
convert the Pagan Saxons and Angles, for whose conver- 
sion the old British Christians refused to labor. 


“We learn, at all events, from Lingard, the Roman Catholic 
historian of England, who cites the venerable Bede, that when Pope 
Gregory, in the seventh century, sent Austin to England to convert 
the Saxons, he found Christian churches which had been established 
there for centuries, entirely unknown to the Bishop of Rome, who 
punned upon the Angles as ‘angels, and upon Deira their home 
as ‘Dei lra’” p. 4. 


Lingard does not say that St. Austin found ‘‘ Churches 
which had been established for centuries entirely unknown 
to the Bishop of Rome,” and that they were not unknown 
to St. Gregory is evident from the fact that he gave St. 
Austin a mission to them, and them an order to co-operate 
with him in the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
pretence that.there was a Church in England independent 
of the Church of Rome, always persisting down to the Re- 
formation, and from which the present Anglican Church, 
if Church it can be called, is derived, is simply moonshine, 
and if it were founded, it would only prove all the more 
conclusively that the present Establishment is separated 
from the Apostolical communion. 
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“The English church would not allow the Pope t» appoint 
bishops, or consecrate them at Rome, but merely to send the 
Pallium or Vesture; it refused Peter Pence, and in other re- 
spects questioned the Papal supremacy, and washed itself from 
abuses that had crept in, at the Reformation. You ask where were 
the Protestants for many centuries after our Saviour? The reply 
doubtless is, they were gradually giving way to the abuses, and 
encroachments, and grasping policy of the Roman See, ever ex- 
tending its arms; or I might add, the subject is forcibly if not 
elegantly illustrated, by the answer of the English boy to the Irish. 
The latter asked, What was the condition of your church before the 
Reformation? The English boy replies, In the same condition 
you were in before your face was washed this morning.”* pp. 4, 5. 


The author makes here a slight mistake. He confounds 
the Church in England with the English government. 
The Church in England never refused to allow the Pope to 
appoint Bishops or to consecrate them at Rome; whether the 
English monarch or government did or did not, is nothing 
to the purpose. The Church is a spiritual kingdom, and 
princes, as such, have no rightful authority in or over it. 
The cant about the grasping policy of the Holy See, is 
quite out of date in this nineteenth century. The “ grasp- 
ing,” it is well known, was all on the side of the temporal 
power, till finally Henry the wife-slayer grasped the whole 
spiritual authority and compelled a timid and venal clergy, 
and a still more venal Parliament to declare him, ex officio, 
the supreme head of the Church of England, in spirituals as 
well as in teniporals, and reduced the English Church to 
a mere function of the state, and its prelates to simple 
chefs de police. The witty anecdote originally from that 
model Protestant John Wilkes, if we may credit Mr. Der- 
by’s note, we let pass for what it is worth. Yet a Church 
with a dirty face it strikes us is as good as no Church at 
all, for it must needs lack the essential note of sanctity. 

“You speak of ‘ the unity of the Roman Catholic Chusch 
for fourteen centuries.’ Where was that unity when the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Greek Church separated?” 


* “This striking illustration originated with the celebrated Jolin 
Wilkes. When asked by a Roman Catholic, ‘Where was your 
church before Luther?’ he inquired, ‘Did you wash your face this 
morning?’ ‘Yes,’ was the response, and then came the significant 
reply, ‘Where was your face before it was washed ?’” 
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Where the unity of Great Britain was, when the British 
Colonies, now the United States, renounced allegiance to 
the British Crown, and proclaimed their independence. The 
Greeks in separating from the Holy See lost unity, but the 
Holy See did not. It remained in its unity and integrity, 
but those separated became Schismatics, severed from the 
central fountain of ecclesiastical life and authority. If 
South Carolina or any other State should secede from the 
Union it would lose its Federal unity, but the Federal gov- 
ernment would not lose its unity. So eminent a jurist as 
Mr. Derby, and the president, treasurer, or director of so 
many railroad corporations ought to be able to understand 
so much as that. 

“* Where was its unity when St. Augustine, still a calen- 
dar Saint, preached Calvinistic sermons?” We cannot 
tell, for the excellent reason that St. Augustine never 
preached such sermons. ‘‘ Where was its unity when the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans professing different doc- 
trines, divided the Church, and anathematized each other ? ” 
When was that time ? We never heard of it before. The 
Franciscans and Dominicans may have differed on some 
open questions, and disputed with more or less of warmth, 
but they never professed different doctrines. They held and 
preached the same faith. ‘“‘ Where was its unity in the 
great struggle of the Iconoclasts and image-worshippers, 
which divided the Church ?”” Where it was before and is 
now. The struggle did not divide the Church ; it simply 
separated the Iconoclasts from the Church. The struggle 
of the Church with the Iconoclasts no more broke her unity 
than her struggle with Mahometans, Arians, or Pagans. 
In it men broke away from unity, placed themselves out of 
unity, as the English did under Henry VIII. and his lovely 
daughter Elizabeth ; but they did not break the unity of the 
Church herself, for that always subsisted in the unity of 
the Holy See. 

“Are you not aware that the great Roman Catholic 
Articles of faith, transubstantiation, indulgences, and Pur- 
gatory, are of modern introduction into the Roman Catholic 
Creed ?” No, nor you either, most learned jurist, but un- 
learned theologian. ‘“ And that the adoration and prayers 
to the Virgin, are long subsequent to St. Augustine ? ” No, 
I am aware of no such thing. But are you not aware, my 
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dear sir, that all these assumptions of yours are as ground- 
less as your claims to have gone to the “ fountainheads ? ” 
Why, sir, you are by no means well posted up in the con- 
troversy in which paternal affection has prompted you so 
rashly to engage. Learned Protestants, who do know some- 
thing of the present state of that controversy, will only 
laugh at you or pity you. Your assumptions have been 
refuted so often that intelligent Protestants would be 
ashamed to make them. You are some two centuries or 
more behind the age, and seem to have picked up your eru- 
dition from shallow anti-Popery lecturers and pamphleteers. 
What you say might impose upona backwoods boy ef some 
eight or ten years of age, who when he sees a priest looks 
for his horns ; but if you would talk to men, you must say 
something more substantial and less stale. 

“‘ Have you never read of the great division of the Roman 
Catholics between Jesuits and Jansenists, and the more re- 
cent division between the Montane and Transmontane par- 
ties?” Wepresume Master Derby had never read of any 
thing of the sort, except in the work of some blundering 
Protestant writing about what he did not understand. 
Bless your soul, dear Derby, the Jesuits are an order, not a 
sect, and the Jansenists are not Roman Catholics, but 
heretics anathematized by the Church. You might as well 
talk of Roman Catholics being divided between Jesuits and 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, or Anabaptists, as to talk of their 
being divided between Jesuits and Jansenists. As to Mon- 
tane and Transmontane parties in the Church, we have 
never heard of them. In the time of the French Revolu- 
tion there was a party called the Mountain, and, if we re- 
collect aright, there was also a Montane party in ancient 
Athens ; but we never before heard of Catholics being di- 
vided into the dwellers on the mountain, and the dwellers 
on the other side of the mountain. Pray are the Montanes 
the Swiss, the Savoyards, or the Green Mountain Boys ? 
Which side of the mountain, whatever mountain is intended, 
dwell the Transmontanes ? The author, I presume, has 
reference to what in France are called Gallicans and the 
Ultramontanes, and in Rome, Romans and Ultramontanes 
or Gallicans. Undoubtedly there are a few Catholics, relics 
of a by-gone age, who speculatively deny that the Papal de- 
finitions are irreformable before being expressly or tacitly 
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accepted by the Church ; but they never divided Roman 
Catholics into two parties, because the dispute was not con- 
cerning a matter defined to be of faith. Catholic unity im- 
plies unity in faith, in charity, and in submission to one and 
the same authority, but no Catholic ever pretended that it 
implies unity in matters of opinion, or that no difference of 
opinion is allowed as to questions not of faith. There are 
Catholics who are monarchists, and warmly support Louis 
Napoleon ; there are others, who, like ourselves, are staunch 
republicans, and devoted heart and soul to American liberty. 
Yet we are both united in this, that the good Catholic must 
loyally obey the legitimate government or the legally existing 
political order of his country. So I may prefer roast beef and 
my neighbor a boiled leg of mutton for dinner, without 
breaking Catholic unity. All, whether Gallicans or Ultra- 
montanes, must obey the Pope in all spiritual matters, and 
the difference of opinion between them does not break the 
unity of faith or charity. ‘And are not the differences 
between those parties altogether more serious than those 
between High and Low Church?” That is high and low 
Church among Episcopalians. Certainly not : for the differ- 
ences between high and low Church touch the very founda- 
tion of the Church. High Church asserts the divine institu- 
tion of bishops, and maintains sine Episcopo, sine Ecclesia ; 
Low Church denies the divine institution of Bishops, or at 
least that Bishops are essential to the being of the Church, 
and therefore concludes that the Presbyterian Church may 
be really a Church and have all that is essential to its exist- 
ence as the Church of Christ. Gallicans and other Cath- 
olics agree in asserting the divine institution of the Papacy, 
and the authority of the Pope as Supreme Pastor and Gov- 
ernor of the Church, and differ simply as to the reforma- 
bility or non-reformability of the Papal definitions prior to 
the assent of the Church,—a difference which is speculative 
rather than practical, because the Gallican who should re- 
claim against a Papal definition, or maintain that any Papal 
definition actually given, is erroneous, would be ipso facto 
excommunicated. 


“ And when you speak of miracles, do you believe in the holy 
coat of Treves, and in the tears which flow from the eyes of statues 
in whose hollow heads fishes are swimming.” p. 6. 
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What connection is there between miracles and the Holy 
Coat or Tunic, said to be of our Lord, preserved at Treves ? 
Nobody pretends, as far as we are aware, that the sacred 
relic is preserved by a miracle. Its genuineness is a simple 
question of historical evidence, as much so as the question 
of the genuineness of the coat or sword of Washington pre- 
served at the seat of our Federal government. No man has 
the right to deny its genuineness till he has investigated the 
evidence in the case, and no man is bound to believe its 
genuineness unless he finds the historical evidence sufficient. 
Its genuineness is not a Catholic dogma. 


“You speak of casting out devils. It seems to me that too much 
presumption and self-confidence without knowledge, are the modern 
and most dangerous devils, and the true mode to cast them out, is 
to approach this great subject of religion with humility and diffidence, 
to pay some respect to the experience of those who have lived twenty 
or thirty years longer than yourself, and then to investigate the great 
question of religion coolly, cautiously, prayerfully, and thoroughly, 
and not decide first and learn afterwards.” _p. 6. 


We are afraid the learned jurist must have, if his 
doctrine is correct, two very big devils in him, for he has 
as much presumption and self-confidence as any man we 
have recently met with. We think it would have been 
well for him if he had himself approached this great ques- 
tion of religion with something of the diffidence and humil- 
ity which he recommends to his son. Yet there is nothing 
incredible in supposing that devils possess people at the 
present day as well as in the time of our Lord and his Apos- 
tles, or that the Church should have power to exorcise or 
cast them out. Mr. Derby, I believe, hails originally from 
Salem, and should, therefore, speak with modesty on the 
subject of deemonology. He has his office in Boston, and 
he should take care and not disturb the ghost of the ven- 
erable Cotton Mather, one of the greatest glories of Puritan 
New England. Did not the Devil, in open day, from the 
Doctor’s very pulpit, and before the whole godly assembly, 
take the good preacher’s sermon, or a leaf from the sermon 
he was preaching, and fly away with it out of the pulpit 
window ? And has not the learned Puritan recorded it and 
other more wonderful Devil’s pranks in his renowned Mag- 
nalia? Do not blame your son, a child of Salem, for wish- 
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ing to find a Church that has the power to cast out 
devils. 

But we pass to the second Letter. The first thing we 
remark in this is the author’s method of going to “ the 
fountainheads.” He says to his son :— 


“ You do not appear to be familiar with the early fathers and 
writers, who are recognized as high authorities by the Catholic 
church, and are deferred to by both Greek, Romish, and Protestant 
churches. I mean the great men who wrote in the first four centu- 
ries before the dark ages, namely, Cyprian, Jerome, Origen, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Gregory, Eusebius, and Tertullian; but 
as I happen to have in my possession one of the books of St. Augus- 
tine, and copious extracts from the others, made by Jewell, the 
learned bishop of Salisbury, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
full reference to book and page, I shall quote them in discussion. 

“ The Augustine I cited, and propose to cite, is not Jansen, who 
signs himself Augustinus, because he adopts the views of St. Augus- 
tine, but the old saint himself, whom you mention “as the clearest of 
witnesses,” although I can find no proof in his writings that he was, 
as you seem to suppose, a devout worshipper, in the Romish sense, 
of the blessed Virgin Mary.” pp. 8, 9. 

Here we learn that the learned jurist really has in his pos- 
session one of St. Augustine’s books;—why could he not have 
told us which one? He has also copious extracts from 
others,—whether the other books of St. Augustine or the 
other writers he names, he does not inform us,—made by 
the Anglican Jewell, a real jewel of a Protestant, one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s bishops. In this and these “ copious 
extracts” he is unable to find that St. Augustine worshipped, 
in the Catholic sense, the Blessed Virgin Mary. Very 
likely; and therefore it is very certain that this great 
Saint did not venerate the Mother of God! But what an 
example does this anti-Catholic jurist set to his son. He 
tells him he has gone to the fountainheads, and tested the 
claims of the Church, not by the writings of her opponents, 
but by those writers she herself appeals to as authorities, 
and yet he has gone, with the exception of a single book of 
St. Augustine, only to such fierce anti-Catholic authors as 
Jewell and Barrow. Is this the example of truth and hon- 
esty a father owes his children ? Who does not know that 
Anglican divines are the least trustworthy of all known 
writers in their citations of the Fathers? And cana man 
pretend that he draws from the fountainheads, when he 
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has consulted them only in the one-sided and garbled extracts 
made by these unscrupulous authors ? Certainly Mr. Derby 
was right when he told us that he wrote these Letters for a 
special purpose, namely, to prevent his son from joining the 
Catholic Church. It is evident that he never wrote them 
for the purpose of enlightening his son’s mind, or of serving 
the cause of truth and honesty. He writes not even as a 
jurist, a lawyer, but simply as a pettifogger. 


“ And first, let me draw your attention to the argument against 
the Romish church being the true one, derived from history and 
travels. You will find the current of evidence nearly irresistible, 
that in those countries where it has prevailed, progress and civiliza- 
tion have been retarded, and the condition of the people sadly 
depressed. Compare England since the Reformation for three cen- 
turies, with England for three centuries before, and see what a stride 
she has made, from a poor aud obscure island, with her land 
engrossed by monasteries and nunneries, and her people depressed, 
degraded, and ignorant. Look at the leap she has made since she 
shook off these incumbrances. Look at the progress of population, 
wealth, industry, and art, at the islands and territories she has sub- 
dued and settled, at her mastery of the seas, and the diffusion of her 
race, language, and religion throughout the world. At the present 
rate of progress, in one century more, the Protestants speaking the 
English tongue will exceed three hundred millions, and outnumber 
the present members of both Greek and Romish churches; and what 
is one century compared with the eighteen preceding centuries ? 
Again, compare Italy, the ancient seat of arts and power, depressed 
and degraded and impoverished under the Papal see for twelve cen- 
turies, with the Protestant States of Holland, won from the sea, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States, in which last the Protestants 
stand as ten to one compared with the Roman Catholics. Compare 
Spain, broken down by the inquisition and absorption of land by the 
priesthood and by Romish observances, with England and Holland, 
and mark the progress of France since the estates of the church 
were alienated, and recur to the losses both France and Spain sus- 
tained, the former by the massacre of the Protestants and the expul- 
sion of the survivors, and the latter by the expulsion of the Moors, 
who were so long the depositaries of learning, and that barbarous 
interdict upon all freedom of thought, the inquisition. But I thank 
God, even the Romish church is now abandoning the awto da fe and 
the grand inquisitor.” pp. 9, 10. 


Argal the Catholic Church is false, and argal, again, 
we may add, Christianity is a delusion, for there are more 
Pagans in China than Christians in the whole world, notwith- 
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standing Christianity has been preached for eighteen centu- 
ries. Nay, there are more Pagans and Mahometans in the 
British empire than Christians, and more Catholics than 
Protestants. Moreover, whence knows our fierce anti-Cath- 
olic author that these three hundred millions of English- 
speaking people, who are to be a century hence, will not 
be all good Catholics, and devout children of Mary? What 
conclusion can one draw from a future contingent event, 
which may never happen ? Would not Mr. Derby do well 
to remember the fable of the milk-maid, which he and I 
both read when we were boys, and not count his chickens 
before they are hatched ? 

The comparison of England for three centuries since 
the Reformation with England for three centuries before 
that event is one from which no Catholic will shrink. Rela- 
tively to the Continental powers, England to-day is not 
greater than she was in the time of the Black Prince, that 
of Henry V., or that of Henry VII.; and if she were, it 
would not follow that the cause is Protestantism. The 
argument, post hoc, ergo proter hoc, is not usually regarded 
as valid. England was not a poor and obscure island prior 
to the Reformation. Her land, to a considerable extent, 
was engrossed by monasteries and nunneries, if you please, 
but monasteries and nunneries are superior at least to gin- 
shops and work-houses. The Church lands were the best 
cultivated lands in the kingdom, and the Church vassals 
were far better off than those of lay lords. The lands were 
put to a good use, and yielded as good a return as any 
others, and the monks and nuns did not spend more on 
themselves and were not, under any point of view, more 
useless to the community than the present Anglican pre- 
lates and landlords. In some sense, the people may have 
been depressed, ignorant, degraded, but not peculiarly so 
on Church lands, nor so much so as the mass of them are 
at present. Mr. Derby is a celebrated railroad financier, 
and of course is a carnal Jew in his sympathies, and finds 
it difficult to appreciate any but material goods. Business 
is his religion, and money his god. We cannot, therefore, 
expect him to rise in his conceptions above trade and indus- 
try. He measures the well-being of a State by the amount 
of business it transacts, and can conceive no more worthy 
object for a people than the development of its material 
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resources. His very spiritualism is materialized, and hence 
as Great Britain is remarkable for her business operations, 
he supposes that she is the divinest nation on earth. But 
it were well for him to ask, “What doth it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? ” 
Weare, as our readers know, far enough from maintain- 
ing the perfection of medieval society, and far enough, too, . 
from thinking lightly of political and social well-being ; but 
we know no more immoral or deleterious system than the 
commercial and industrial system at the head of which 
stands Great Britain, and which is rapidly involving the 
whole civilized world in its meshes. We know the system 
is, for the present, all-powerful, and it is useless to attempt 
to subvert it. It must have its day, and perhaps Provi- 
dence will bring good out of it, or compel it to contribute 
to something far preferable to itself. But we do not suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by it. We know its hollowness, 
and its corrupting influences. It builds upa hard-hearted, 
purse-proud, vain, ignorant, and luxurious middle class, but 
adds nothing to the amenities of social life, or to the enjoy- 
ments, the independence, and contentment of the laboring 
classes. The acquisition of California by the United 
States and the discovery of the California gold mines have 
given an immense activity to trade and speculation, but 
the gain has not equalled the loss. California probably has 
not yet returned to the older States what it has taken from 
them, and were the balance struck, we doubt not she would 
be found largely in debt. The premature loss of life in the 
settlement of that State and the working of its mines would 
surpass that of the Allies in their recent war with Russia. 
The luxurious habits created by the additional stimulus 
given to trade are as destructive to human life in our own 
country as would be a permanent state of war with a first- 
class power, and the vice and immorality, the dishonesty, 
and recklessness in business transactions are far greater than 
war generates, and without any of those high and chival- 
rous qualities which war develops. Men cannot give 
themselves up body and soul to mammon-worship without 
paying dear for it. We are purchasing our material pros- 
perity at an exorbitant cost, and our railroads are built at 
a waste of human life not less than was occasioned by the 
siege of Sebastopol. The average working life of the Irish 
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laborers on our public works was, a few years ago, only 
about four years, and we are not aware that there has been 
any improvement since. The case stands no better with 
Great Britain. She has sunk more capital in her railways 
than in the Crimean war. The mass of her laborers are 
sustained only just above the starving point, and the failure 
of our cotton crop for a single year, and the loss of her 
trade with us for the same length of time, would reduce her 
to as low a state as France was placed in by the battle of 
Agincourt, and would be far worse for her than a Water- 
loo defeat. 

In the industrial order England has developed energies 
which we admire, but we do not stand much in awe of Eng- 
land’s greatness, or see in her anything to commend Pro- 
testantism to our love or respect. Politically, England 
deservedly stands high, but in all that pertains to civil ad- 
ministration she stands lowest on the scale of European na- 
tions. We do not like the political constitution of France, 
but the civil administration is admirable. Great Britain has 
advanced in the material order while Spain, Portugal, and 
the Italian republics have declined ; we do not deny it. 
But religion has had nothing to do with it. Spain and 
Portugal when in the zenith of their power and glory were 
far more Catholic than they are now. The Italian Repub- 
lics when they were the leading commercial and industrial 
states of the world were Catholic, more thoroughly Catholic 
than they are inour days. The changeswhich have placed 
Great Britain at the head of the industrial and trading 
world have been effected by changes in the course of trade, 
and whether good or bad say nothing for or against Catho- 
licity. A ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez, would 
make the Mediterranean a French lake, and secure the 
commercial supremacy to France, while it would raise up 
Greece and revive Italy. A ship canal across the Isthmus 
in Central America, would transter the seat of empire from 
the Old World tothe New. Let Mr. Derby look into matters 
like these, which come more in his line than ours, and he 
may explain the contrasts he talks about without raising 
any theological question. 

We have always been struck with the remark of a learned 
and eloquent friend of ours, made in a public lecture, that 
the Protestant argument against Catholicity derived from 
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the superior material prosperity of Protestant to Catholic 
natioas, proves too much, if any thing, for in material pros- 
perity no modern nation has equalled several of the great 
Pagan nations of antiquity. The argument, if it proves 
any thing, proves that Christianity is false, not merely that 
Catholicity is not true Christianity. But we have no space 
to continue this subject further at present. We have com- 
menced elsewhere in this number a series of papers in which 
we intend to discuss it in all its bearings, and with all the 
thoroughness we are capable of. We will simply add now 
that the philosophic student of history, though he will find 
much in Catholic, or so-called Catholic states, which he 
cannot but censure, will attribute whatever is objection- 
able in these states to causes operating independently of reli- 
gion, and hold the political and civil authorities, instead of 
the Church, responsible forthem. We do not recognize all 
we meet with in these states as Catholic, and we are not 
bound to defend all that is done in them even by Church- 
men. The conduct of ecclesiastics acting as statesmen or 
politicians is to be judged precisely as if they were laymen. 
We do not admit that the Church is responsible for the con- 
duct as statesmen of a Cardinal Beaufort, a Cardinal Wol- 
sey, a Cardinal Richelieu, a Cardinal Dubois, or a Cardinal 
Fleury. It would be well if Mr. Derby and other Protes- 
tants would understand this, and learn to distinguish be- 
tween the Church as a corporation, and individual members 
of the Church acting on their own responsibility. Mr, Derby 
in his connection with Railway Corporations has had, we pre- 
sume, frequent occasion to make an analogous distinction. 
He would think it very hard if the courts were to hold the 
Corporation responsible for its servants, when disregarding 
its instructions, and acting against its orders. When the 
accident is occasioned by the sole fault of the servant the 
Corporation cannot be bound, at least so Mr. Derby undet- 
stands the law. Let him apply the same principle in judg- 
ing the conduct of Catholic states and statesmen, and the 
ditticulty he conjures up will vanish. 

We have hardly opened our criticism upon Mr. Derby’s 
Letters. He gave usa copy on condition that we would 
give them a thorough dissection, and in accepting it we | 
promised him to do so. We intend to make good our pro- 
mise, and to dissect them to his heart’s content. But we 
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have exhausted our limits for the present number, and must 
reserve further criticisms for our next Review. 

In the mean time, our apology to our readers for spending 
so much time on so feeble a work is, that our Protestant 
friends would feel themselves neglected if we paid no atten- 
tion to their lucubrations against the Church, and it matters 
little what one of their works we select for animadversion. 
Some may be written with more or less ability than others, 
but they all raise the same questions and amount to about 
the same thing. The Protestant mind, as developed in our 
country, is much better adapted to financiering than to 
theological controversy, and is better informed as to the 
state of the markets than as to ecclesiastical history. 
This is no doubt a calamity, but we cannot help it, and 
must put up with it aswell aswecan. We must take Pro- 
testant controversialists as we find them, 


Art. V.—The Presidential Election. Parties and their 
Candidates. 


ORDINARILY we avoid the discussion of mere party poli- 
tics, not indeed because we profess neutrality, but because 
we have enough other subjects to discuss which we regard 
as more important. We conduct a Catholic periodical, and 
we are principally concerned with religious, philosophical, 
and historical questions ; but we do not consider ourselves 
debarred from the discussion of any political question that 
seems to us worth discussing, and we hold ourselves free to 
support whatever we approve, and to oppose whatever we 
disapprove, irrespective of party organization or party obli- 
gations. 

As Catholics, we belong to no political party, and wish 
to hear nothing said of “‘the Catholic vote.” We know, 
and wish to know, no Catholic party in politics, for such a 
party could only tend to mix our holy religion up with the 
party squabbles of the day, and to subject our venerable 
Prelates and clergy to the domination of political intriguers 
and agitators. We have no political interests, sympathies, 
or tendencies, as Catholics, different from those of the great 
body of the American people, and no political reason for 
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forming ourselves into a distinct or separate political 
party. We can with no propriety or justice form such a 
party, and we have and can have no respect for any political 
party that would distinguish us or appeal to us as distin- 
guished from “the great body of American voters. We 
vote, if at all, as American citizens. We hold our rights in 
this country, not as Catholics, but as American citizens, and 
as American citizens we in politics address others, and 
choose to be addressed. We want no man appointed to 
office or excluded from office because he is a Catholic or 
non-Catholic. If the Catholic is the better man take him, 
if the non-Catholic is the better man take the non-Catholic. 

Catholics and Protestants are equally American citizens, 
and the government belongs to neither in their distinctive 
character. ‘To take into consideration the Catholicity or 
non-Catholicity of a candidate for any office under our Con- 
stitution is to introduce a foreign element into our politics, 
and to place ourselves in opposition to the spirit and genius 
of the American political and civil order. No party has 
the right todo it. For a party to pledge itself, in case of 
success, to appoint a Catholic to a high office or a number 
of Catholics to minor offices, for the purpose of securing 
Catholic votes, is un-American, and disgraceful to itself ; 
andfor Catholics to support such a party for sucha reason is 
to forget their duty and dignity as American citizens. The 
Catholic religion is above all political parties and temporal 
interests. It commands every Catholic to be loyal to the 
country and discharge faithfully his duty as a citizen ; but 
it leaves every one free to vote for any party or any candi- 
date he chooses, provided he can do so without failing in 
that duty. Therecan, in a country like ours, be rightfully 
no Catholic or non-Catholic party in politics, because the 
Constitution and laws know no distinction between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. They place all citizens on a footing of 
equality, and regard their religious differences as above the 
jurisdiction of the state. If Catholics constitute themselves 
into a Catholic party in politics, they bring into politics 
what with us is and can be no political element ; and if 
non-Catholics constitute themselves into a non-Catholic or 
an anti-Catholic party, they do the same. To do it in 
either case is un-American, and revolutionary in spirit and 
tendency. 
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But this is not saying that, though Catholics, weehave 
no political preferences, and no right to act in accordance 
with those preferences. All it says is, that our preferences 
should be political, and rest on political g grounds. We no 
more than other citizens feel or can feel that it is a matter 
of indifference which of the three candidates for the presi- 
dency now in the field is elected. We do not, indeed, 
share the fears as to the stability of the Union entertained 
by some of our friends. The Union is less easily broken 
than some people imagine. It is not a rope of sand, or a 
china vase. There isno party in the country strong enough 
to endanger it. It is founded in the interests, the sympa- 
thies, the convictions, the affections, and the habits of the 
great body of the people of all the States. Whatever 
theories we may adopt as to the reciprocal relations between 
the Federal government and the several State governments, 
we are practically one political people, and such we shall 
remain. WhenI meet a man from the North or the South, 
the East or the West, I meet an American, a countryman, 
with whom I have a thousand to one more things in common 
than I have with the citizen or subject of any foreign State. 
There is a great American people with a well-defined na- 
tional character,—an American community, with a real 
inherent unity, that forms the basis of our Federal govern- 
ment, and renders the Union indissoluble, till we cease to 
be a living people. The Union strengthens as it expands, 
and grows firmer the longer it lasts. We have no fears as 
to its permanence, and we regard threats or predictions of 
disunion, come they from what quarter they may, as so 
much breath wasted. It can survive the election or the 
defeat of any one of the present presidential candidates. 
Yet it by no means follows that we do or that we ought to 
regard the questions involved in the presidential campaign 
as of slight importance. We, in fact, regard them as of 
great importance. 

Weare no alarmists, and are far from regarding every 
dispute as a crisis, yet we are not without our apprehen- 
sions. There is danger, not to the Union, but to liberty. 
The Union is safe, for that is not our weak point. The 
danger we have to guard against is a more insidious and less 
apparent danger. It comes from the tendency, now so very 
strong, to introduce into our politics non-political elements, 
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and to extend the political action of the people to every 
department of human activity. The principle of American 
Republicanism is that power, in whose hands soever lodged, 
is limited, that nothing is to be attempted by political 
power that can be done by the individual, that not only 
the exercise of the sovereignty of the people but that sove- 
reignty itself is limited, and that there are questions 
which do not come within the jurisdiction of the people 
even in convention assembled. The American system re- 
cognizes no absolute or unlimited human government, 
and aims to restrict the political power to certain specific, 
well-defined subjects. This is its boast, and is its peculiar 
glory. It withdraws from the jurisdiction of the state all 
questions of a purely individual, moral, or religious nature, 
and leaves them to the individual judgment or conscience, 
or to the church or sect of the individual’s choice. This 
distinctive feature of our American system is opposed not 
solely by absolute monarchy or Cesarism, which concen- 
trates the power of the state in the hands of one man, and 
declares that power unlimited, but also by the absolute 
democracy defended by the European revolutionists of the 
old Jacobin and modern Mazzinian school, and which, un- 
happily, is favored by no inconsiderable portion of the 
American Newspaper Press. ‘Lhe difference between Ameri- 
can Republicanism and Oriental and European Cesarism 
is well enough understood, but the distinction between it 
and European democracy is too often overlooked by our 
American politicians. Hence there is growing up amongst 
us, favored by our sympathy with European Liberals, an 
un-American doctrine, that the people are absolutely su- 
preme and may do whatever they please, that they have 
supreme jurisdiction in all questions of whatever name or 
nature that do or can arise, and that whatever is popular 
is divine,—a doctrine which teaches that whatever we hold 
to be true and good we have the right to get, if we can, 
enjoined, and whatever we hold to be false or bad, we 
may get, if we can, prohibited by the civil law. This doc- 
trine brings within the scope of the political and civil action 
of the people every moral and religious question, and strikes 
a mortal blow at all conceivable individual freedom. Here 
is the danger which threatens us,—a danger not that the 
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Union will be dissolved, but that liberty will be absorbed 
in the absolutism of the state. 

Now two of the parties struggling for power represent 
this doctrine or this tendency and are therefore danger- 
ous to liberty. First we have the Know-Nothing or so- 
called American party, whose candidate for the Presidency 
is Millard Fillmore. This party is objectionable as a “ dark 
lantern” party, as a secret organization, with its secret 
oaths, pass-words, &c., which we have no reason to believe, 
notwithstanding certain pretences to the contrary, have 
been abolished. The avowed objects of this party are two, 
the exclusion from office of all naturalized citizens, and all 
adherents of the Catholic religion. The first is a subject 
on which the people may act politically, for they are com- 
petent to say whether foreigners shall or shall not be natu- 
ralized; but there is meanness in attempting to do by a 
secret organization what cannot be done constitutionally, 
and a breach of good faith in laying down a rule that no 
man of foreign birth shall fill an office, after having natu- 
ralized him, and admitted him to equal rights with a 
natural-born citizen. The naturalization laws are no doubt 
open to revision or even repeal, but so long as they remain, 
a party making a distinction between natural-born and nat- 
uralized citizens, which those laws do not make, is unwor- 
thy of Americans, and is in its:spirit unconstitutional and 
illegal. No man is obliged to vote for a naturalized any 
more than for a natural-born citizen, but no man or body 
of men, secret organization, or midnight conspiracy, has the 
right by intimidation or false representations, by force of com- 
bination or force of numbers, to prevent me from voting for 
any citizen I choose, naturalized or natural-born, for any office 
to which he is constitutionally eligible. I am as American in 
my feelings as any man living, but where the Constitution and 
laws make no distinction between native-born and foreign- 
born citizens, I will make none, and can support no party 
that would. The right to alter the naturalization laws is 
of course conceded, for it is eminently a political question; 
the propriety or expediency of doing it is another question, 
but a question that becomes less and less important in pro- 
portion as the immigration falls off. 

But the other object of the Know-Nothings is not polit- 
ical, and is no proper subject of political action. It is the 
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exclusion of Catholics from office, and indeed from the body 
politic. We have no fears of the Catholics being disfran- 
chised. The time has gone by when that could be done. 
But the attempt of a political party to do it, is an attempt 
to introduce into the politics of the country a non-political 
element, and to legislate on a question which does not come 
within the jurisdiction of the political people. Religion 
under the American system is free, not tolerated, and the 
state has no authority over it, and can make no one’s civil 
or political rights dependent on his religion. We cannot 
then as good Americans support Mr. Fillmore, whatever 
his respectability as a man, because his success would sanc- 
tion the principle that the people politically have jurisdic- 
tion in matters of religion, in the very teeth of the Ameri- 
can system. He is, unhappily for himself, the candidate 
of an un-American party, and no true-hearted American, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, whether naturalized or 
natural-born, can with a good conscience vote for him, save 
through invincible ignorance. 

Nor can we as loyal and intelligent American citizens 
support John C. Fremont. Col. Fremont is, in the first 
place, the candidate of the Northern Know-Nothings, or at 
least of the great body of them, and is no better than Mr. 
Fillmore himself. He has the brand of Know-Nothingism 
on his forehead, and therefore of disloyalty to American 
principles. If he deserves it, if he is really a Know-Nothing, 
he is an unfit man to be intrusted with the administration 
of the government and the execution of the laws; if he only 
affects to agree with the Know-Nothings, for the sake of 
obtaining their votes, he is no better than a political trick- 
ster, and totally unworthy of our suffrages. In the latter 
case he will betray his friends, in the former the govern- 
ment, and in either case is no fitting representative of the 
American people. In the second place, Col. Fremont is 
the candidate of the so-called Republicans, that is, the 
Abolitionists and Free-soilers, men who seek to bring poli- 
tics to their aid in carrying out their moral crotchets. In 
the slaveholding States, acting in their State capacity, 
not as members of the Federal Union, slavery may be a 
political question, but in the non-slaveholding States, and 
in relation to Federal politics, it is a non-political question. 
Its maintenance or its suppression, its extension or its 
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restriction is simply a moral question, remitted to private 
judgment or conscience, on which citizens as individuals 
may hold what views they please, but on which they have 
no right to take any political action whatever. The attempt 
to introduce it into Federal politics is an attempt to bring 
within the jurisdiction of politics questions which are 
reserved to private judgment, private conscience, the Church 
or the sect of the individual citizen. It is an attempt to 
make our elections turn on non-political questions, and 
is a blow aimed at State rights, freedoin of conscience, and 
individual liberty. The principle it involves is the absolut- 
ism of the state, and if not resisted would establish under 
the name of liberty the most oppressive of all despotisms. 
As lovers of liberty, as American citizens devoted to Ameri- 
can principles, we cannot support the nomination of the 
young Californian, however highly we may esteem him per- 
sonally, or even his wife. Under pretext of opposing the 
extension of slavery, we should find ourselves destroying the 
safeguards of liberty, and with the fierce cry of liberty on 
our lips, we should find ourselves fighting the battles of 
slavery,—of slavery for the white man as well as the black 
man. 

There remains only the Democratic party, whose candi- 
date is James Buchanan. I am not attached to the Dem- 
ocratic party, and have not for several years voted with it. 
In fact, though sometimes voting with it, I was never, 
properly speaking, a member of it, far less one of its lead- 
ers. I find several things in its Cincinnati Platform to 
which I am opposed, and I have no great confidence in the 
majority of its leaders and managers. But as parties now 
stand, I have no alternative. In the essential matters it 
takes its stand, and it is the only party in the country that 
does take its stand, on true American ground. It opposes 
itself, with what motive it is no business of ours to inquire, 
firmly to the un-American principles of both the other 
parties, and resists with all its energy the introduction of 
non-political elements into American politics. It recog- 
nizes the great American principle that political power is 
limited, and that moral and religious questions do not fall 
within its jurisdiction. It recognizes State rights, freedom 
of conscience, and individual liberty. As American citi- 
zens we can, therefore, vote for its candidate without dis- 
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loyalty to American principles, and as American citizens 
determined to do our duty to our country, and to defend 
the sacred cause of liberty, we must do so. 

It is our duty, our imperious duty, to resist in all legal 
ways, with all the power and influence we have, the tend- 
ency of a portion of our countrymen, now so strong and so 
threatening, to introduce into our politics moral and religious 
questions, such as the Catholic, the Slavery, and the Maine 
Liquor Law questions. The views the anti-slavery men 
and the Maine Liquor Law men hold may be very wise and 
very just, and it may be their right and their duty to carry 
them out by argument and moral suasion; on that question 
we offer here no opinion; but they have no right to attempt 
to carry them out politically, and to get them embodied in 
civil enactments. ‘To do it were to enter upon a course of 
political agitation and civil legislation as fatal to all per- 
sonal freedom and independence as that sanctioned by John 
Calvin at Geneva, or attempted by the New England Puri- 
tans in early Colonial times. This course of political agita- 
tion and civil legislation, the greatest danger, nay, the only 
real danger that threatens us, we are bound to do all in 
our power to resist, and we see no more effectual way of 
resisting it than by voting in the coming election with the 
Democratic party, which stands pledged to oppose it. 

We do not urge the support of the presidential candi- 
date of the Democratic party, on the ground of its supposed 
partiality to Catholics as such. The argument adduced 
by some, that we ought to support that party because it 
has heretofore appointed Catholics to office, and will most 
likely do so again, has no great weight with us, and is in- 
deed one we regret to see urged. Government is instituted 
for the common good of the governed, not for the sake of 
office-holders. We care not by whom the offices are 
filled, whether by Catholics or non-Catholics, provided they 
are well filled. We would not support a party that would 
exclude a man because he is a Catholic, but under our sys- 
tem of government no man should be appointed to any 
office, for the reason that he is or that he is not a Catholic. 
No man’s Catholicity or non-Catholicity should ever be tak- 
en into consideration in judging of his fitness or unfitness 
for office, because religion lies above politics, and all Chris- 
tian denominations stand before the Constitution and laws 
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on the footing of equality. If we as Catholics forget this, 
and ask office because we are Catholics, we make ourselves 
a Catholic party in politics, and necessarily provoke a non- 
Catholic party which will oppose us. We do not regard 
the Democratic party as one whit more favorable to Cath- 
olics as such than the other parties, but we do regard it 
as more ready to defend the equal rights of American citi- 
zens, and on this ground we support it, for our rights as Cath- 
olics are secured, if our equal rights as American citizens 
are recognized and protected. We want no special favors 
from the government; we ask nothing from it on the 
ground that we are Catholics. We want only what is our 
due as American citizens, and that is equality, which with 
us does not mean that we shall be treated as well as others, 
and a great deal better than others also. 

The great misfortune of our politics is the indifference 
to principle in their chief managers. Our patriotism de- 
generates into a love of place or power, and our devotion 
to equality is but another name for our struggle for superi- 
ority. The newspaper press rarely discusses a question in 
the light of great principles, and too often contents itself 
with appealing to low passions, and to local and transitory 
interests. This is to be regretted. It makes us appear 
worse than we really are, and makes us think more meanly 
of ourselves than we deserve. The American people are 
at bottom a serious and earnest people, capable of appre- 
ciating and acting from high and noble principles, Their 
indifference is factitious, and their selfishness results from 
the want of reflection oftener than from innate perversity. 
We have but to present them high and disinterested prin- 
ciple and they will act from it. We may see the proof of 
this in the very class of people whom the South call fanat- 
ics, the Free-soilers and Abolitionists. These people are 
not fanatics ; they are men who are in earnest, and who 
act from principle. Their error is not in being opposed to 
slavery, or in wishing to make every man a freeman, but 
in seeking to do through political action, what under our 
system they have the right to attempt only by moral 
means. We like slavery as little as they do, and should 
rejoice as much to see the slaves really emancipated, made 
freemen in fact as well as in name, as they would, but 
higher principles, and interests still more sacred forbid us 
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to attempt the end they seek by the means they propose. 
We would no more support a party determined to perpetu- 
ate slavery, than we would a party determined to use the 
Federal government to abolish it. The question of its 
perpetuation or abolition lies outside of Federal politics, 
and we who live in non-slave States have no right to use 
any means but moral and religious means, such as address 
the reason and conscience of individuals, to effect one or 
the other. Wedo not regard even the Maine Liquor Law 
men as fanatics, or not as necessarily fanatics, They 
have a great and good aim, the suppression of intemper- 
ance,—a most hideous and destructive vice whose ravages 
it is hardly possible to exaggerate, and so far we go with 
them heart and soul. They err and become dangerous 
only when they attempt to use the political power of the 
State, when they have the right to use only the power of 
reason and religion for its suppression. 

But these very parties prove that the American people 
can act from principle, and it should be our study to force 
our elections to turn on principles, not on petty personal, 
local, or transitory interests. It becomes us specially as 
Catholics to do this, and our press should never suffer itself 
to appeal to low personal motives, but should always rise 
to just, lofty, and disinterested principle. It is in this way 
we can elevate the tone of American politics, and contri- 
bute to the preservation of American institutions. It is not 
for any special benefit we as Catholics shall reap from sup- 
porting Mr. Buchanan that we urge our friends to support 
him, but it is on broad national grounds, and in the inter- 
est of American principles, and all classes of American 
citizens. The Fremont men would perhaps bid higher in 
one sense for our vetes, but our right to vote is a sacred 
trust, and we are bound in conscience to exercise it for the 
public good, according to our best judgment. We are, 
then, it seems to us, bound in conscience to give Mr. Bu- 
chanan our suffrages in the coming Presidential election. 
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Art. VI.—The Catholic Church in the United States: A 
Sketch of its Ecclesiastical History. By HENRY DE 
Courcy. Translated and enlarged by Jonn GitMaRy 
Suea. New York: Dunigan & Bro, 1856. 12mo. pp. 
591. 


Mr. Henry DE Courcyis a Frenchman who came to 
this country ten or a dozen years ago, for the laudable 
purpose of making his fortune, as an agent or partner of a 
French commercial house in this city, which purpose, we 
are happy to learn, he effected, and that having effected it, he 
has returned to his native France. While here he took 
great interest in Church matters, contributed several arti- 
cles to the Freeman’s Journal, and did regularly the 
American affairs for the Univers, as Mr. Gondon does 
those of England for the same Paris newspaper. He had 
zeal and industry, very likely good intentions, but he neve1 
approached to the slightest understanding of the American 
people or American institutions, and those of his contribu- 
tions to the Univers on American subjects or on Catholic 
affairs in the United States, which have fallen under 
our notice are marked by a silliness, ignorance, imperti- 
nence, and untruthfulness, which we have rarely seen 
matched. We have never seen any thing from his pen 
that indicated large thought, or manly and liberal feeling. 
His mind is narrow and one sided, and instead of being a 
broad and liberal-hearted Frenchman, such as France often 
sends us, and to whom as Catholics we willingly acknow- . 
ledge our debt of gratitude, he is the little man of a clique, 
incapable of seeing what little he does see, save as lessened 
and distorted by being seen through its spectacles. He 
appears to have come here with the impression, not uncom- 
mon among European provincials, that the Americans are 
for the most part native Indians, and still in their original 
savage state, saving a few gleams of civilization emitted by 
French missionaries to furrow for an instant their darkness, 
and we cannot discover that he ever became aware of his 
error. A man less qualified to write on American society, 
American institutions, or the Church in the United States, 
it were hard to find, and we beg our friends in France to 
place not the slightest confidence in any statement, opinion, 
or judgment of his concerning any thing American. 
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Aided by his learned translator, Mr. Shea, he has in the 
work before us collected a certain number Of facts, documents, 
details, and anecdotes, not without interest, nor without 
importance for some portions of our Ecclesiastical history, 
but. the work before us is not itself history. It is a se- 
ries of newspaper articles, if we may so speak, on Church 
matters in the United States, hastily thrown off and care- 
lessly strung together. They might pass without much 
censure as the chance contributions to a Parisian journal 
by a French traveller willing to give his countrymen such 
information of the doings of French Missionaries in this 
heathen land as fell in his way, but they should never have 
been collected into a volume, and far less have been “ done” 
into English.. We can conceive, and we say it with sorrow, 
no good purpose their publication can answer. They have 
a foreign and hostile tone, and can have no other effect 
here than to set Catholics of one nationality by the ears 
with those of another, and to deepen the impression in 
non-Catholic American minds, deep enough already, that 
Catholicity is in this country a foreign religion, and that 
whoever embraces it makes himself virtually a foreigner. 
From his Jong residence here he will be presumed to have 
associated with Catholics and to have expressed their senti- 
ments. There is a snappishness, and ill-nature, towards 
non-Catholic Americans, running through the greater part 
of the volume, which if taken'to be characteristic of Catho- 
lics would embarrass us not a little, and greatly strengthen 
the hands of our enemies. It is a great mistake on the 
part of our foreign Catholic friends to suppose that they 
can serve the cause of Catholicity here by abusing non- 
Catholic Americans. 

The American people are a frank, plain-dealing people, 
and wish those who address them to speak out in free and 
manly tones, from honest and ingenuous hearts. They love 
courage, boldness, and independence, but they despise little- 
hess, meanness, crookedness, blarney, and vituperation. 
Tell them their faults in a straightforward way, in a free, 
manly tone, without passion or ill-temper, and they will 
respect you ; but attempt to play the virago with them, 
and they will despise you, or kick you out of their way. 
The Americans, like Englishmen, are proud, not vain, nay, 
too proud to be vain, and you must win their respect, and 
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make them feel that your good opinion of them is worth 
having, before you can influence them by appeals to their 
love of approbation. It may be their misfortune or their 
crime that they care so little about your opinion of them, 
and are so insensible to your gibes or your sneers, but that 
they think too much of themselves to be moved to change 
their conduct by any thing you may say against them, is a 
fact that you must take into the account in your dealing 
with them. They look upon Catholics here as the weaker 
party, and the judgment of Catholics, unsupported by the 
manliness and vigor of their character, their personal dig- 
nity and self-respect, will count for little with them. To 
scold them, to tell them that they have lost your good opin- 
ion, and that unless they behave differently you must cut 
them, will only call forth from them the gruff reply, “‘ Who 
the devil are you?” We are simply describing, not de- 
fending ; and we merely tell foreign Catholics what they are 
to expect in their dealings with non-Catholic Americans. As 
long as Catholics are here the weaker party, and want the 
power to render their views efficacious, their good or their 
bad opinion will not be taken into serious consideration, 
and they can gain nothing by arguments addressed to van- 
ity or love of approbation. To suppose it were as great a 
mistake as to suppose that their respect is to be won by 
tameness and servility. The American admires courage, 
he respects power, and if you have not much of either, you 
can reach him only through his sense of justice. Convince 
him that his course towards you is essentially unjust, and 
he will change it, for he cannot be unjust without forfeiting 
his self-respect, and it is always his own self-respect, not 
your approbation, he seeks. 

Mr. de Courcy appears to be ignorant of this trait in the 
American, nay, the so-called Anglo-Saxon character, and 
writes as if the true way to bring non-Catholic Americans 
to treat the Church properly is either to flatter or to mortify 
their vanity. But he should know that in dealing with 
them it is pride, not vanity, he has to deal with, though 
sometimes, it grieves us to confess, the pride of provincials 
or colonists, rather than of the denizens of the metropolis, 
We have not as a people wholly forgotten as yet the sense 
of colonial dependence, and many of us still look to Eng- 
land as our metropolis. This is one of our weaknesses, but 
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a weakness of which we are every day getting the better. 
A few more such diplomatic victories as those recently 
gained over English and European statesmen by Mr. Sec- 
retary Marcy, and we shall get bravely over it, and cease to 
look for our metropolis out of our own country. Ignorant of 
the real American character, Mr. de Courcy has adopted a 
tone better fitted to excite their contempt than to command 
their respect, and at the same time well adapted to irritate 
Catholics themselves against our non-Catholic countrymen. 
This is the worst of all. The aim of Catholics in or out of 
the country should be its conversion. It is alow and narrow 
view of our duty to suppose that it is simply to protect and 
preserve the Catholics already here, and it is a grave mis- 
take to.suppose that we can advance in the discharge of our 
duty as Catholics, by means which irritate us against or 
alienate us from our non-Catholic countrymen. Our duty 
is, after that of preserving our own faith, and bringing up 
our children in the way they should go, to do all in our 
power to win to*the Church all those who are without. 
But we cannot labor with any effect for this, unless we love 
them, and make them feel that we are prompted to it only 
by our sincere and disinterested affection for them. We 
are not here in an old Catholic country, where the great 
body of the people are really or nominally Catholic, and 
all we have to do is to repulse heresy or infidelity ; but in 
a missionary country, where the mass of the people are non- 
Catholics, and what we have to do is to convert them to 
the true faith. This we cannot do by means which alienate 
them from us, or us from them. Love begets love, and our 
love must beget their love. The love of God in us, must 
beget the love of God in them, and bind them and us to- 
gether in the bonds of a never-failing charity. We must 
bear with their indifference, their hardness, their stubborn- 
ness, and even with their injustice to ourselves. We must 
not return wrath for wrath, railing for railing, or wrong 
for wrong. We must overcome anger by meekness, ha- 
tred by love, and unbelief by faith. We regret, there- 
fore, that Mr. de Courcy did not see proper to write in 
a more kindly feeling towards non-Catholic Americans, and 
exhibit more of that blessed charity which never fails, and 
without which faith and zeal are but as sounding,brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. 
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We regret also that Mr. de Courcy had not a mind 
and heart large and liberal enough to comprehend that all 
Catholics are brethren, and that Catholicity soars above all 
the petty distinctions of nation or race. He is a Frenchman, 
but it was his duty to write with the stern impartiality of 
Catholic truth. In writing on the Church in this country, 
it was his duty to write for the glory of God rather than for 
the glory of France and Frenchmen. France aided us 
generously, if you will, in our struggle for national inde- 
pendence, although she had her own ends to answer by sep- 
arating us from her maritime rival ; French Catholics have 
contributed their full share to the planting, growth, and 
prosperity of the Church in our country, and never will an 
American Catholic forget the services rendered in past or 
present times by holy Prelates and missionaries of French 
origin and education. But in doing liberal justice to 
French Catholics, we see no necessity of forgetting that 
others have labored not without success in the same field. 
As an American by birth and lineage, we cannot forget, to 
say nothing of native Americans, the Carolls, the Neals, 
the Fenwicks, the Ecclestons, the Spaldings, the Reynolds, 
that Belgians, Hollanders, Russians, Poles, Spaniards, Eng- 
lishmen, Italians, and last, but certainly not least, Irishmen 
have also rendered us important services. No nationality 
has the monopoly of the glory of founding and promoting 
Catholicity in the United States. The writer who provokes 
invidious comparisons between the various nationalities of 
which our Catholic population is composed, is our enemy, 
and not our friend. The French Revolution, which exiled 
religion, virtue, and nobility from France, sent us in early 
times a large proportion of our most laborious, eminent, 
and most successful missionaries, and Frenchmen, or men 
of French descent, fill at this moment a larger number of 
American Sees than are filled by men of any other nation- 
ality, except our own. We complain not of this; we rejoice 
that it is so, for we are as opposed to the introduction of 
Know-Nothingism into the Church as we are to its intro- 
duction into the state. But we do complain of Mr. de 
Courcy for seeming to be unable to see any good in the coun- 
try that has not come from France, for calling up the recol- 
lection of difficulties, jealousies, and envyings which were 
better forgotten, and speaking disparagingly of illustrious 
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Prelates who have deserved well of Catholic America, but 
who happen not to have been of French birth or lineage. 
He has wronged in particular the memory of the first Bishop 
of Charleston, and cast unworthy suspicions on his charac- 
ter and services. We treasure the memory of a Maréchal, a 
Cheverus, a Flaget, a Dubois, aBruté, asa part of the wealth 
of our infant Church, but we treasure with equal pride and 
affection that of John England. Mr. de Courcy leaves the 
impression on his readers that no Irish-born prelate in this 
country has ever understood his position, or worthily dis- 
charged the duties of his office ; but we are aware of no 
prelate we have had, whatever his nationality, that better 
understood his position as a Catholic bishop, or the position 
to be assumed and maintained by Catholics in the United 
States, than Bishop England. We have had, as far as our 
knowledge extends, no bishop who more thoroughly divested 
himself of that Europeanism, borrowed from the secular 
society, which can never take root here, and ought not todo 
so if it could, or more thoroughly identified himself with the 
country and her institutions. We have no sympathy with 
his Gallicanism, which, by the way, he renounced before 
his death, and we do not deny that he made some mistakes, 
and did not always discriminate with sufficient care between 
American principles and the popular understanding of them 
by American politicians, but he sought with true wisdom 
and true-hearted loyalty to represent the Church before the 
American people in her Catholicity, free from all foreign 
nationalisms which would tend to conceal or mar her love- 
liness, and to make Catholics understand that their relation 
to the American republic and government is one of concord 
and affection, not of antagonism and hatred. His policy, 
if we may so speak, was American, and substantially what 
we have urged in the first article in our present Review. 
We have visited Charleston for ourselves, seen with our 
own eyes and heard with our own ears from those who knew 
him well what have been the results of his Episcopal labors, 
and we cannot suffer a single remark to be uttered in dis- 
paragement of him without making such protest as we 
may. He was a great prelate, a great man, a learned man, 
an able, eloquent, and accomplished writer and orator, and 
the standing and tone he gave to Catholics in his own dio- 
cese are such as we would see given to them in every diocese 
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in the Union. If he differed in opinion with another bishop 
it does not necessarily follow that he was wrong. We 
speak not of the living, we provoke no comparisons between 
them and the dead. Among living prelates there may 
be many that will rival, and even out-rival the late 
Bishop England, although of Irish origin like himself, and 
now often misapprehended and misappreciated by honest, 
intelligent, and well-meaning Catholics. We laymen who 
write on ecclesiastical affairs are very liable, with the best 
intentions in the world, to pass judgment on matters of 
which we know nothing. No layman, whatever his zeal, 
his learning, his talent, or his piety, is able to judge the 
administration of any bishop, for no layman does or can 
know all the difficulties a bishop has to contend with, the 
complicated and delicate affairs he has to manage, or the 
compromises in order to avoid greater evils he is frequently 
obliged to make. While it is lawful for us as laymen to 
defend the bishop who is assailed, or whose character is 
disparaged, we should be chary of breathing a censure 
against any bishop who has not manifestly forgotten his char- 
acter and office, whether living or dead. We have spoken 
of Bishop England as an act of justice to his memory, and 
because we have been ourselves accused of injustice, and 
we fear we have not always been just to him. But let 
that pass. What is principally our concern at present is 
to enter our indignant protest against Catholics in Catholic 
matters setting up one nationality against another. There 
is not only bad policy, but there is forgetfulness of Catho- 
lic dogma as well as of Catholic charity in it. In our 
country men of all nationalities have labored faithfully 
according to their gifts and opportunities for the salvation 
of souls and the interests of the Church, and he who would 
institute invidious comparisons or excite jealousies between 
them is doing the work of Satan, and is a firebrand in our 
Catholic community. French Catholics have laid us under 
a deep debt of gratitude, but they have done it as Catho- 
lics, not as Frenchmen. Belgian, Dutch, and German 
Catholics have also done us and are doing us great service, 
but by their Catholicity, not by their distinctive national- 
ities. So of Italian, Spanish, and English Catholics. So 
in a degree certainly inferior to none must be said of Irish 
Catholics, who with their children constitute the largest 
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and most active portion of our Catholic population. Yet 
they have served the Church as Catholics, not as Irish, and 
our gratitude is due them as Catholics, not as Irishmen.. 
We know them, Jove them, honor them, and are grate- 
ful to them as Catholics ; and as Catholics, not as Irishmen, 
will they receive their share in the glory of contributing 
to the growth and prosperity of the Catholic religion in the 
United States. They are nothing to us as Jvishmen. In 
religion we know no national distinctions, and if we ever 
allude to them, it is to rebuke the ill-judged and dangerous 
attempt to bring them into the Church, or to make the 
Church in this country the monopoly of any nationality. 
We censure no man for his nationality; we judge no man 
by his nationality; and we suffer no man to censure us, or 
attempt, especially in our own native land, to abridge our 
freedom of speech or action, for our own. Religion is Catho- 
lic, not national, and whenever we find any man attempting 
to foist a distinctive nationality on the Church, or, under 
pretence of religion, a foreign nationality on gur country, 
we shall judge it our duty to rebuke him, and do all in our 
power to defeat his mad attempt. Mr. de Courcy has done 
us great disservice by his petty national prejudices, and by 
provoking comparisons and calling up recollections not 
unfitted to disturb our peace and good fellowship. 

We cannot, furthermore, understand on what principle 
Mr. de Courcy has composed his book. It is a strange 
jumble of facts and opinions, thrown together without any 
perceptible order or bond of union. Professedly it contains 
the history of Catholicity only in five States, Maryland, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, but in 
reality it glances at the Church in the whole Union, and 
gives a complete view of it in no diocese or State. The 
author has apparently no conception of the relative impor- 
tance of facts, and often dismisses matters of great signifi- 
cance with a passing allusion, and dwells even to tedious- 
ness on minute details of no interest or importance. What 
is creditable to his own countrymen he relates with fulness, 
as well as what is discreditable to Catholics of other nation- 
alities. He dismisses Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland, 
certainly one of the first literary institutions we have, with 
a passing note, and spends pages in describing others of 
little importance. In giving the history of the Church in 
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New York, he notices, under the head of the New York 
diocese, what has been done by our present illustrious 
-Archbishop only within what is that diocese now, without 
giving him credit for what he had done in the dioceses of 
Albany, Buffalo, Brooklyn, and the half of Newark, before 
the division. This is not just, for it is due to the Arch- 
bishop that his administration should have credit for what 
it did out of the present diocese as well as in it, when his 
diocese included the whole State, and half of New Jersey. 
The truth we suppose to be that Mr. de Courcy had only a 
' fragmentary knowledge of Catholic affairs in the country, 
knew not where to seek the requisite information, and 
concluded that what he did not know could hardly be worth 
knowing. The work is carelessly translated, and still more 
carelessly printed. The translator transfers the French 
word préventions untranslated, and has paid no attention 
to the purity of his mother tongue. In one place we are 
told that Archbishop Carroll was the son of Charles Car- 
roll, and ineanother that he was the son of Daniel Car- 
roll; in the one case making him the brother and in 
the other the cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. He 
was, we believe, the first cousin of the venerable Signer 
of the Declaration of American Independence. In one 
place we find events spoken of as having happened in 
1886, which is, we believe, still future. The author, we 
presume, intended to write 1586. These inaccuracies, and 
they are legion throughout the volume, are for the most 
part typographical, and due to the carelessness of the proof- 
reader. How far errors of a more serious character have 
crept into the narrative, we are not, we are ashamed to con- 
fess, familiar enough with the Catholic history of our own 
country to say. 

But enough of fault-finding. With all its errors, crot- 
chets, short-comings, omissions, and commissions, we have 
not been able to read this volume without edification, or 
without having our love and veneration for the Fathers of 
the American Church increased. Let us say frankly that 
they were greater men, and better understood the difficul- 
ties and duties of their time and position than we have, 
somehow or other, been led to believe, and we are half afraid 
that in our ignorance we may have said things that might 
seem unjust to their memory. If so, deeply do we regret 
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it. Times change, and the course most proper to be adopted 
at one time is not always the most proper to be adopted 
at another. And never have we intended any thing we 
have written to be in the slightest degree disrespectful or 
ungrateful to them; but had we known in the outset as 
much of their difficulties, their labors, their trials, their 
struggles, their self-denial, their prudence, their wisdom, 
and their enlightened zeal, as we are able to gather even 
from the crude statements in the book before us, our heart 
would have warmed more to them, and we should have re- 
ferred to them in terms of far deeper gratitude and affec- 
tion. It really seems to us that they did better in their 
day and generation than we are doing in ours, and that the 
laity of those early times, considering their means and num- 
bers, effected more than we effect at present. But perhaps 
this is an illusion common to all persons when contrasting 
what they see in the present to be done, with what they 
see that a past generation has done. Yet if we of the 
present generation do our duty as well as our fathers did 
theirs, we shall do well. It was no slight work that of con- 
ciliating Protestant prejudice, and gaining a position for 
Catholics in a country so hostile as ours was when our first 
Bishop was consecrated. Perhaps the French urbanity and 
high cultivation served us then far better than would have 
done that bolder, more energetic, and more uncompromising 
spirit which we have sought to stimulate, and wiich is 
more in accordance with the American character; and though 
we deny the justice of the charge of harshness and severity 
which in the beginning was brought against our Review, we 
can well explain and excuse it. 

We have spoken severely against Mr. de Courcy’s 
volume, for we do not like it, and there are things in it not 
unlikely to do harm ; but yet to those who know how to 
pick it out, there is much useful information in it, and as 
the production of a man engaged while writing it in mak- 
ing his fortune as a merchant, it deserves to be honorably 

-mentioned. In devoting his leisure to serious studies for the 
interest, as he doubtless believed, of religion, he set an ex- 
ample worthy of the imitation of our young men engaged 
in business. The work, we are told, is to be continued, 
whether by Mr. de Courcy himself or by his translator we 
are not informed. We should prefer that it should be by 
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his translator, to whom we are indebted for several valuable 
historical works. The fault with Mr. Shea is his want of 
proper artistic skill, and his carelessness as to style-and dic- 
tion. He has ability, great industry, and might with pro- 
per time and care continue Mr. de Courcy’s work in a 
manner to serve the cause of religion, and secure the grati- 
tude of the whole Catholic community. A history of the 
Church in this country is needed, and especially by the nu- 
merous converts added daily to the number of the faithful, 
to enable them to place themselves in possession of the Cath- 
olic tradition of the country, to which for the most part 
on their conversion they are strangers. It would enable 
them to understand better Catholic things in America, 
and to avoid many misapprehensions and misjudgments to 
which they are now almost inevitably exposed. Written 
with taste and judgment, not from a national but a Cath- 
olic point of view, with the requisite information and ac- 
curacy, in a loving spirit, without exaggeration or acrimony, 
passion or prejudice, it would be one of the best books we 
could put either into the hands of our own youth or those 
of non-Catholic Americans. Mr. de Courcy cannot write 
it ; Mr Shea ought to be able to do it, and were he to do 
it, and todo it as well as he can, he would find his account 
in it. 

But if he proposes to do any thing of the sort, his best 
way is to let the present work go, and begin his history 
from the beginning, that is, from the landing of the first 
settlers of Maryland ; for though the Church was earlier 
planted in other sections of what is now the Union, Mary- 
land is the real mother of American Catholicity. Or if he 
should adopt Mr. de Courcy’s volume, it should not be 
without thoroughly revising it, in the light of more extended 
researches, and fuller information. There are far richer 
documents for our Church history, we are told, than Mr. de 
Courcy has had access to, or dreamed of, and of these the 
historian should be careful to avail himself. 
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Art. VII.—Jnkerman. By a Guardsman. 


I. 


? Twas a dark and frosty midnight, 
The ground was chill and damp, 
There was silence in the trenches, 
There was slumber in the camp: 
We had plied the trembling battery, 
Until darkness hid the town, 
From the ditches, wet and weary, 
We were glad to lay us down. 
For the camp-fire not a faggot, 
Not a blanket for the storm, 
Naught but fever’s first hot flushing 
Had we there to keep us warm. 
With the worn and veteran canvas 
Drenched and dripping overhead, 
With a knapsack for our pillow, 
And the clammy clay our bed,— 
Yet we wrap our coats about us, 
Yet we lay us on the ground, 
Toil hung heavy on our eyelids, 
Soon our sleep was sweet and sound : 
And for warmth we clustered closer, 
Arm in arm and breast to breast, 
While in dreams suspended o’er us, 
Came the vision bright and blest. 
Of the parted ones that meet us, 
With a rapture still and dumb, 
Of the million mouths that greet us, 
_ With a volleyed “ Welcome Home!”— 
As the maimed and martyr relics 
Of the plumed and burnished band, 
That erst leapt forth from Albion, 
Totter back unto her strand, 
And a tide of loud Hosannas 
Swells from all the choral land. 


If, 


All is silent on the hillside, 

As the sentries come and go, 
Save the roar of the Tchernaya 
Thro’ its rocky pass below, 
Or the tramp of some lone rider 

Careering to and fro: 
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Save where moveth thro’ the midnight 
Some heart-heavy engineer, 

Save some boding groups that murmur 
Of our undefended rear. 

Scarce a cannon rearward planted, 
Scarce a rampart lined our flanks, 
Tho’ ’twas whispered by our captains, 

Tho’ ’twas muttered thro’ the ranks, 
If the legions in the valley 
Ever swarm to the attack, 
Bare breasts and British bayonets 
Stand alone to hurl them back. 
Yet we sleep no whit less soundly, 
And we dream our dream of bliss, 
Tho’ for an Army’s ruin 
Never chance or night like this. 


III. 


In marble Sebastdpol 
The bells to chapel call : 
Our outposts hear the chanting 
Of monks within the wall. 
Why meet they there, with psalm and prayer ?— 
’ Tis some high festival.— 
By the old Achaian ruin 
Why groan those heavy wheels ?— 
Some forage freighted convoy 
Toward the leaguered city steals. 
Sleep !—will the serfs twice routed 
Dare the freeman’s steel again, 
Will the slaves we stormed from Alma 
Beard the lion.in his den ?— 


IV. 


"Tis a drizzling Sabbath daybreak, 
Cheerless rings the reveillée, 
Thro’ the shroudlike mists around us 
Not a stone’s throw can we see: 
Feebly up the clouded welkin 
Toils the morning bleak and gray, 
Dim as twilight in October, 
Dawns that dark and dismal day. 
The camp once more is sounding, 
Slowly putting on its strength, 
As a boa, starved from torpor, 
Half uncoils its lazy length. 
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Some are drying their damp muskets, 
Some gloss the rusted steel, 

Some are crouching o’er the watchfires 
At the hurried matin meal : 

Some are bending o’er their Bibles, 
Others bid the beads of Rome, 

Many, still unwaken’d, hearken 
To the Sabbath bells of home. 

The mountain and the valley 
With the hoary haze are white, 

Sea and river, friend and foeman, 
Town and trench are hid from sight : 

And the camp itself so sofily 
With the snowy mist is blent, 

Scarce the waving of the canvas 
Shows the outline of the tent. 


Vv. 


Hark, the rifle’s hawklike whistle !— 
But we stir not for the din, 
Till with sullen step the pickets 
From the hills are driven in,— 
Till the river seemed to thunder 
Thro’ its rocky pass below, 
And a voice ran thro’ the army, 
“Up to arms !—-it is the foe!” 
Up with the Red Cross banner, 
Out with the victor steel, 
“Up to battle,” the drums rattle, 
“Form and front,” the bugles peal.— 
From the tents and from the trenches, 
From the ramparts, from the mine, 
We are groping for the bayonet, 
We are straggling into line; 
Half attired and half accoutred, 
Spur the officers headlong, 
And the men, from slumber starting, 
Round their colors fiercely throng. 
Then the lit artillery’s earthquake 
Shook the hills beyond the gorge— 
Mute were then a thousand hammers 
Smiting hard the sounding forge. 
Full upon us comes the ruin,— 
They have ranged the very spot,— 
Purple glares the sod already, 
As the storm falls fast and hot, 
At our feet, the earth foams spraylike 
*Neath the tempest ot their shot. 
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Vi. 


Crouched like caged and fretted lion, 
For the unseen foe we glare— 
Not a bayonet, not a sabre 
Thro’ the rolling mists appear. 
Yet full sure the slaves are on us,—— 
For along the river’s bed 
Tolls the low and measured thunder 
Of a mighty army’s tread. 
The hearts beneath our bosoms 
Swell high as they would burst, 
We know not what is coming, 
But we nerve us for the worst: 
Fast our shoulders grow together, 
Firm beneath that iron hail, 
The tall Red Line fs forming, 
That was never known to quail. 
Up from the slopes beneath us 
Nearer thrills the muffled hum, 
They are stepping to the onset, 
Without trumpet, without drum, 
And we clutch our pieces tighter— 
Let them come! 


Vil. 


The fog before us deepens :— 
Like a dark spot in a storm, 
Along the mist-wreathed ridges, 
Their crowded columns form : 
The helmets and the gray-coats 
Scarce pistol-shot ahead,— 
They are on us—let us at them—— 
Unavengéd we have bled. 
To work !—the eager rifle 
Is warming at our cheeks, 
Yon column’s head is melting 
As the levelled Minié speaks. 
Now forward with the bayonet !— 
Fast as floods through river sluice, 
The yeomanry of England 
On the Muscovite is loose.— 
Yet bide they there to meet us, 
A phalanx of gray rock: 
In vain—no human bulwark 
Can breast the coming shock. 
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At them—on them—o’er them—through them, 
The Red Line thunders still, 
A cheer, a charge, a struggle, 
And we sweep them from the hill. 
Not a man had we left living 
Of the masses marshalled there, 
But their siege-guns in the gorges 
Stay our conquering career. 
Then as we breathe from slaughter, 
And ere we close our ranks, 
The foe, one column routed, 
Hurls a fresh one on our flanks. 
Unappalled and unexhausted, 
We welcome the new war, 
Tho’ like locusts in midsummer 
Swarm the legions of the Czar. 
Fifty thousand men are on us, 
Scarce a tithe of them are we,— 
Well might they swear to drive us 
Ere nightfall to the sea. 
Yet, St. George for merry England : 
A volley, and we close, 
’Neath the martyr cross of bayonets, 
Redder yet the Red Line grows. 


VIII. 


These are not the men of Alma, 
Who are now so well at work; 
On the Danube, at Silistria, 
They have schooled them ’gainst the Turk ; 
O’er the mountains of Circassia 
Their black eagles they have borne, 
And the children of their High Priest 
Lead the stern fanatics on. 
Point to point, and breast to bosom, 
Hand to hand we madly clinch, 
And the ground we win upon them 
Is disputed inch by inch. 
The warrior blood of Britain 
Never rained so fast a tide, 
Man and captain fall together, 
Peer and peasant side by side. 
We have routed thrice our number, 
Still their front looms thrice as vast, 
And our line is thinned and jaded, 
And our men are falling fast. 
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Upon them with the bayonet !— 
Our powder waxes scant— 

What more with foe so near him 
Does British soldier want ? 


™, 





Once more—once more, borne backward 
Their hurling legions fly, 
: And we saw our brave Commander, 
| With his staff come riding by ; 
; Calmly he dared the danger, 
BS But a gloom was in his eve, 
For the mounds of his dead soldiers 
Lay around him thick and high. 
+ . God knows his thought !—It might be 
Of other mounds, I ween,— 
4 Of parapets, which, mounted, 
: Such havoe had not been. 
But in brunt of battle ever 
Was the Saxon bosom bare. 
Some hailed him, as he passed us, 
With a hearty English cheer ; 
And as the nobles round him 
Were falling, did we pray, 
That his hero life amid the strife, 
Might be spared to us that day. 
O dark the cloud that rested 
On our chieftain’s anxious brow : 
He has staked his all on the Spartan wall— 
It must not fail him now ! 


xX. 


BS Then, as waveless in the tempest 
4 Broods the white wing of a gull, 
: O’er the hurricane of battle 
Swept a momentary lull. 
Countless Jay the dead and dying, 
Few and faint the living stood, 
Every blade of grass beneath us 
Had its drop of hero blood. 
To our knees the stiffening bodies 
Of our fallen comrades rose, 
But higher, deeper, thicker, 
Lay the holocaust of foes. 
And so fast the gore of Russia 
From the British bayonet runs, 
Trickling down our dented rifles, 
That our hands slip on our guns, 
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Far along the scarlet ridges 
Looming dim thro’ mist and smoke, 
In scattered groups, divided 
By coppice and dwarfed oak, 
Rest the remnant of our army, 
Rests each motley regiment, 
Coldstream, Fusileer, and Ranger, 
Line, and Guard together blent,— 
To the charge still sterrly leaning, 
Undismayed, undaunted still, 
Grimly frowning o’er the valley, 
Proven masters of the hill. 
A windgust from the mountain 
Swept the driving rack away, 
And we saw our batiling brothers, 
For the first time that dark day. 
But as up the white shroud drifted, 
St. George, what sight beneath !— 
*T was as when the veil is lifted 
From the stony face of death. 
Right before us, right beneath us, 
Right around us, everywhere, 
The fresh hordes of the Despot 
On flank and centre bear : 
Around us and about us 
The arméd torrent rolls, 
As around a foundering galley 
Glance the fins of bristling shoals. 
O never, England, never, 
Tho’ aye outnumbered sore, 
Has thy world-encountering banner 
Faced such fearful odds before. 


xI. 


On they come, like crested breakers 
That would whelm us in their wrath, 
Or the wingéd flame of prairies 
Whirling stubble from its path. 
But with cheer as stout as ever 
To the charge again we reel, 
Again we mow before us 
Those harvests of stiff steel. 
Too few, alas, the living 
These hydra hosts to stem, 
But our comrades lie around us, 
We can sleep at last with them. 
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Rally, Britons, round your colors, 
And if no succor near, 
Then for God, our Queen, our country, 
Let us proudly perish here. 
Each hand and foot grows firmer, 
As they yell their demon cry ; 
Each soldier’s cheek grows brighter, 
As his last stern task draws nigh :— 
By the dead of Balaklava, 
We will show them how to die! 


ne ees 
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Heard ye not that tramp behind us ? 
If a foeman come that way, 
We may make one charge to venge us, 
And then look our last of day. 
As the tiger from the jungle, 
On the bounding column comes, 
We can hear their footfall ringing, 
To the stern roll of their drums ; 
We can hear their billowy surging, 
As up the hills they pant,— 
O God, how sweetly sounded 
The well-known “ Hn avant / ” 
With their golden eagles soaring, 
Bloodless lips and falcon glance, 
Radiant with the light of battle, 
Came the chivalry of France. 
Ah, full well, full well we knew them, 
Our bearded, bold allies, 
All Austerlitz seemed shining 
Its sunlight from their eyes. 
Round their bright array dividing, 
We gave them passage large, 
For we knew no line then living, 
Could withstand that fiery charge. 
One breathing space they halted— 
One volley rent the sky,— 
Then the pas de charge thrills heavenward, 
“ Vive ? Empereur!” they ery. 
Right for the heart of Russia 
Cleave the swart Gallic braves, 
The panthers of the Alma, 
The leopard-limbed Zouaves. 
The cheer of rescued Briton 
One moment thundered forth, 
The next—we trample with them 
The pale hordes of the North. 
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Ye that have seen the lightning 
Thro’ the crashing forest go, 

Would stand aghast, to see how fast 
We lay their legions low. 

They shrink—they sway—they falter— 
On, on !—no quarter then— 

Nor human hand, nor Heaven’s command 
Could stay our maddened men. 

A flood of sudden radiance 
Bathes earth and sea and sky, 

Above us bursts exulting 
The sun of victory. 

Holy moment of grim rapture, 
The work of death is done, 

The Muscovite is flying, 
Lost Inkerman is won ! 


But at night ’twas bitter thinking, 
As we dug the deep, dark grave, 

That the mounds then o’er our comrades? 
Had been wall enough to save. 


Arr. VIII.—LITERARY NOTICES AND ORITICISMS. 


1. Adelaide, Queen of Italy ; or, the Iron Crown. An Historical 
Tale. By Witt1am Bernarp MacCase. London: Charles Dol- 
man. 1856. 12mo. pp. 406. 


Mr. MacCasg, one of the most estimable of the living Catholic 
authors in Ireland, is no stranger to our readers, all of whom are or 
should be well acquainted with his Catholic History of England, his 
Bertha, and his Florine. We cannot award him the rich and creative 
genius of the lamented Gerald Griffin, nor the fine pathos of that 
half apostate, the author of the Poor Scholar, but he is a scholar, a 
true lover of literature, and devoted heart and soul to his religion. 
He gives to God all he has received from him, and he deserves the high 
praise of writing always with a fervent love of Catholic truth and 
Catholic virtue. As an historical novelist, he does not allow himself 
sufficient latitude, and holds himself too closely wedded to the text, 
and writes history rather than the romance of history. He does not 
give his imagination fair play, and suffers his memory to clip the 
wings of his genius. His works would be more pleasing, and perhaps 
equally effective, if he would relieve them with lighter and more play- 
ful scenes, and address more frequently the mirthfulness so common to 
his countrymen, and which has done so much to sustain them amidst 
their secular tragedy. But these are slight defects, and will not be 
counted defects by all, perhaps not a majority, of his readers. 

Of his three historical novels, we like Adelaide the best. We think 
it more artistic in its execution, and more felicitous in its conception. 
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The characters are indeed principally historical, but some of them as 
Grimald, Gerald the Slinger are the creations of the author, and are 
happily conceived, distinctly drawn, and well sustained, and remain 
in our memory and affections as real and living as Berenger, Adalbert, 
or Queen Adelaide herself. Willa is powerfully drawn, but too deeply 
shaded for a human being. It is painful to think tbat the part assigned 
by the author to Otto, existed only in promises, all of which the 
Emperor took the earliest opportunity to break, for this same Otto 
marched into Italy, entered Rome, expelled Pope John XII., and set 
up an anti-Pope, Leo VIII. and massacred an immense number of 
Romans. This was indeed subsequently to the time in which the 
author lays his scene. We wish he would follow up Adelaide with 
another historical tale in which the Counts of Tuscany will figure, 
and John the XII. will find a fitting vindication, for we believe that 
though but a boy when raised to the Pontifical throne by the sinister 
influence of his family, he deserves not the character given him by 
that untruthful man, and violent partisan of the Emperor, Luitprand, 
the unworthy bishop of Cremona, and who is not worthy of the 
slightest credit. The history of the Popes in the tenth century re- 
mains to be written, and written not by a Fleury, a Bossuet, or even 
a Muratori, but by some one who shrinks instinctively from offering 
Peter as a holocaust to Cesar. Rohrbacher has done something in 
the right direction, but more yet remains to be done. 

Adelaide is an historical tale, not a romance, of the tenth century, 
and its scene is laid in Italy, chiefly in Pavia. Its moral purpose is by 
a picture of the times, drawn to the life, to illustrate the effects of 
despoiling the Pope of his temporal sovereignty and secularizing, that 
is, laymen usurping the goods of the Church, and to impress upon 
those thoughtless, rapacious, and worldly-minded Catholics just now 
clamorous against the temporal government of the Pope and for the 
secularization of Church goods, that they know as little what they are 
about as did those wicked Jews who crucified our Lord between two 
thieves. There is nothing new under the sun. The experiment they 
would have us try, has been tried, time and again, under Pagan, 
heretical, and even Catholic or nominally Catholic sovereigns, and 
never without the most disastrous results. Under Alberic the tempo- 
ral government of the Pope was completely secularized, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff had only a spiritual independence. What my Lord 
Palmerston, D’Azeglio, and Cavour would now bring about existed in 
all its perfection in Italy in the tenth century, and religion, nay, the 
temporal interests of the peninsula suffered less when the Arian Goth 
held his court at Ravenna. 

What Sardinia and Spain have recently attempted has been at- 
tempted often enough before, but never with advantage to the people 
more immediately interested. We do not fee] called upon to defend 
every thing in the temporal government of the Papal States ; we can 
believe without much difficulty that abuses have crept into that as into 
every old government, and laws and usages once good have with lapse 
of time and its changes become mischievous, because no longer oppor- 
tune; no doubt in the Court of Rome asin every other Court there 
are courtiers without principle, and counsellors whose maxim always 
is, guieta non movere ; but however well disposed the sovereign might 
be to introduce reforms, and to correct all abuses, he is as a temporal 
prince restrained in his operations by the secular powers of Europe 
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and cannot for his own principality adopt a secular order essentially 
different from that of the adjoining states. Any movement of the 
sort, as we saw in the first years of the reign of the present Supreme 
Pontiff, would precipitate all Europe into a revolution, and prove 
especially disastrous to the Ecclesiastical States themselves. Improve- 
ments must in the nature of the case be introduced gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly, or they will be productive of more evils than they 
were intended to cure. The Papal government must move more 
slowly in all reformations than purely secular governments, because it 
has a deeper sense of justice, and amore sacred regard for vested rights. 
But we are not aware thatthe temporal government of the Pope is 
behind that of the most advanced European State. Rome is undoubt- 
edly inferior to London as a commercial city, but there are other 
things worth living for besides trade and industry, and we shall look 
in vain in Rome or the Roman States, for that miserable and degraded 
population which swarms in English and Scotch cities, or conceals 
itself in the English mines and coal pits. True, man is not worked so 
hard as he is in Great Britain or the United States, and perhaps not 
turned to so good account as a mere animal. The unfeeling and 
grasping few may not derive so great a material profit from his toil. 
But we have yet to learn that the Roman peasant, upon the whole, 
does not stand higher in the moral scale, and is not a happier man 
even with regard to this world than the English operative. Nations 
that devote themselves entirely to the accumulation of material goods, 
and provide only the expensive pleasures of the senses, are as unwise 
in relation to time as to eternity. 

The enemies of the Pope’s temporal government are not moved by 
any regard for the well-being of his temporal subjects, but by an insane 
desire to break down the Papacy, which they suppose to be insepara- 
bly connected with the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, and to clear the 
field for temporal governments or revolutionists to follow out their 
own ever-varying passions, without any spiritual or moral restraint, 
but the very inadequate restraint of private conscience. There is a 
degree of impudence in the English, French, and Sardinian govern- 
ments, just as concluding a war ostensibly undertaken for the indepen- 
dence and integrity of a sovereign and that sovereign the Grand 
Turk, in attacking the independence of the first sovereign in Europe, 
and that sovereign the Father of the Christian world, and proposing 
to intermeddle in the internal management of his States, that is only a 
step removed from the sublime. How long has France been so well 
governed that she has acquired the right of dictating to independent 
sovereigns how they shall govern their States. Would it not be well 
for England to reform her government of Ireland and India before 
calling upon the Pope to reform his? Would it not be well for Sar- 
dinia to cease tyrannizing over conscience and setting at naught the 
rights of property before reading a lecture to the Pope? Would there 
not be at least as much edification in seeing professedly Christian 
nations banding together to protect the Pope in his capacity as 
Sovereign Prince, as the Sultan, the head of Islam! But what is to 
be expected of Christian nations that extend the protection of inter- 
national law to the standard-bearer of the Prophet, and outlaw the 
Father of Christendom! They are past the influence of reason, and 
are sublime in their shamelessness. There is great bravery in making 
war on priests, almost as much asin making war on defenceless women 
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and children. O brave England! O Christian France! O heroic 
Sardinia! O immortal Palmerston, immortal Walewski, immortal 
Cavour! How do you make us love constitutional and absolute mon- 
archy, and make us blush for our American republicanism and want of 
European refinement. There was when the Papal Nuncio visited us 
not an American found to insult him. We were too cowardly for that, 
and we could find only Eurepeans te threaten his life and burn him in 
effigy. Unhappy Americans! What will become of you without 
kings and a titled nobility ! 

The secularizers, that is, robbers and plunderers, of Church proper- 
ty proceed on the false assumption, that the property of the Church is 
locked up from all public uses and is sunk to the nation. This has 
never been the case. The Church lands, especially those held by re- 
ligious houses, were better cultivated, more productive, and maintained 
in greater comfort a proportionably larger population than the lands of 
lay proprietors ; and in the very worst of times the revenues received 
and expended by a rich Abbey, were put to as good a use, to say the 
least, as those which the modern Jay-lord squanders on his horses, his 
dogs, and his mistresses. As a political economist we find it far more 
easy to defend monastic institutions, than the rich and insolent aristoc- 
racies that have robbed them of their possessions. But when will 
men learn that the rights of property are as sacred when vested in 
ecclesiastical as non-ecclesiastical persons. 

We are glad Mr. MacCabe has turned his attention to this subject. 
It is a field which he may cultivate for a long time without exhausting 
its fertility. We thank him most cordially for his Adelaide, and 
warmly recommend it to our readers. 


2. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lotnrop 
Morttey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 3 vols. 8 vo. 


TuEsE volumes were not sent us till the hot days of July, and we 
found them too heavy for summer reading. We have as yet only 
glanced at them. They bear marks of industry and literary ability on 
the part of the author, of whom we would speak well, if we could, but 
of a great lack of true artistic skill and true historical genius and judg- 
ment. The author betrays a bigotry which takes us by surprise, and a 
want of true historical appreciation of men and things which we were 
not prepared for in a well-educated and intelligent Bostonian. What 
are we to think of a writer who aspires to rank with the first historians 
of the age, who car gravely contend that Indulgences were a permission 
to commit sin, and can talk about the infamous “ jus prime noctis!” 
The author depicts the sad state of things in Holland prior to the Pro- 
testant Reformation, and dwells to satiety on the corruptions in the 
Church, which he ascribes to the Papacy, but at the same time main- 
tains that the Hollanders, the prelates, nobles, and people, never sub- 
mitted to the Papal power. This is an admirable specimen of reason- 
ing? How could the Papacy be responsible for the disorders of a nation 
that resolutely refused to submit to its authority? And what else but 
disorders could be expected, when prelates, nobles, and people rejected 
that authority ? 

We regard the Dutch as a brave and industrious people, full of 
energy, perseverance, and pluck. In that they cast off the authority 
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of the Church we of course condemn them, but inasmuch as they cast 
off that of Philip the Second, and rose into a free, independent republic, 
we honor them. We have no interest in defending the Spanish mo- 
narch, whoin we look upon as one of the worst enemies of the Church 
in his time, however sincere may have been his faith, or edifying his 
private devotion. As we have studied his history, he intended to make 
Catholicity his stepping-stone to universal monarchy. We do not re- 
gard the interests of the Church as identified with his success, and we 
are prepared to read the history of the Rise of the Dutch Republic 
without prejudice, but the writer of that history must, if he would do it 
justice, distinguish the national and political question from the reli- 
gious, which both parties at the time confounded. Mr. Motley, we 
fear, has not done this. We intend, however, on an early occasion, to 
return to his volumes, and give them a thorough and impartial review. 


. Philosophie et Religion. Dignité de la Raison Humaine et Néces- 
sité de la Révélation Divine. Par H. L. C. Margr, Doyen de la Fa- 
culté Théologie. Vicaire Géneral de Paris. Paris: Leroux et Jouby, 
1856. Tome I. 8vo. pp. 544. 


Tuis is the first of six volumes, or rather six distinct works which the 
Abbé Maret proposes to publish under the general title of Philosophy 
and Religion, and the only one which has as yet appeared. Each volume 
is to be complete in itself. This volume is devoted to the Dignity of 
Human Reason and the Necessity of Divine Revelation. It is a highly 
interesting and instructive volume, and one which in its philosophical 
doctrines comes nearer to our own than any we have before met with 
from a French author. We think the learned Abbé will by this volume 
do much to allay the unhappy disputes between the so-called Tradition- 
alists and Rationalists and to restore solid philosophical studies in 
France. We read many years ago, not without fruit, his work on 
Pantheism in Modern Society, but he has grown much since then, and 
has now given us a work of rare and solid merit. We intend to render 
our readers a full account of it, in our next Review. In the mean time, 
we beg the distinguished author to accept our thanks for doing us the 
honor of sending us a copy with his autograph. We also beg our friends 


in France and elsewhere to observe that our address is New York, not 
Boston. 


4, An Elementary Greek Grammar, based on the latest German edition 
of Kithner. By Cuartes O'Leary, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co., 1856. 


Tne great advantage of this grammar over the Greek grammars 
heretofore in use is that it renders the rudiments of the language much 
easier to learn and retain, inasmuch as they are less a multitude of iso- 
lated instances fatiguing the memory of the student than the legitimate 
deductions of the scientific principles of the language. We recommend 
the book to the examination of teachers, As far as we have had time 
to examine it ourselves, we have been much pleased with it. 

NEW YORK SERIES.—VOL. I. NO. IV. 36 
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5. Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. By B. Sxstrnt, 8. J., 
Author of an Analytical Geometry, &c., and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Georgetown College. Baltimore : 
Murphy & Co., 1856. 


Hap this book been written by any one else, we should, perhaps, 
have given it unqualified praise ; but the great reputation and 
known ability of the author make us expect so much from him, that 
defects, which in others we might pass unnoticed, in him attract our 
attention, and make us regret that what is so good is not perfect. 
Father Sestini tells us that his method is “thoroughly synthetical.” 
“He calls synthesis, or the synthetical method, the proceeding from 
universal principles and more obvious to particulars and the more re- 
condite truths.” This is not properly the synthetic, but the analytic 
method, thenature of which is to decompose or analyze the general 
principle, in order to arrive at the particular fact contained therein. 
Next, he tells us on the first page of his Introductory Article, that 
“the dimensions of any body or space, either existing, or simply con- 
ceived, cannot be more than three.” This is not only not strictly exact, 
but has also a tendency to confirm the vulgar and unphilosophical no- 
tions both of space and possibility, which the student of geometry will 
have to unlearn as soon as he enters on the study of Metaphysics. 
These, together with such expressions, in open defiance of English 
grammar, as: “join M with P and O: we will have &c.,” to be met with 
on almost every page; and several latinisms and italicisms scattered 
tkrough the work, are the principal defects which we have taken no- 
tice of. _ Teachers, perhaps, will not regard it as so well suited as some 
other works for tlhe short period which is usually allotted to the study 
of geometry in the greater part of our schools; but it cannot be denied 
that it is a work of great merit, and proves a profound knowledge of 
mathematical science on the part of its highly esteemed author. 


6. Poems: By Ausrgy DE VerE. London: Burns & Lambert, 1855. 
16mo_ pp. 319. 


Txere is much true poetic feeling, as well as unaffected piety in 
these poems. 


7. A Popular Ancient History. By Matrnew Bripers, Esq. 8. 
Popular Modern History. By the same. New York: D. & 
Sadlier & Co., 1856. 16mo. Each one volume. 


A 
J. 


Tues two works are what they profess to be, and give more cor- 
rect views of history than any other popular volumes we are acquainted 
with. We have remarked only one error of much importance. The 
author supposes with most historians that St. Leo III. revived the 
Empire of the West and gave it to Charlemagne. This is a mistake. 
The Pope simply revived the Imperial dignity, or raised Charlemagne, 
who was Patrician of Rome, to the Imperial dignity. 
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9. The Altar Manual, or Instructions and Devotions for Communion; 
including Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, from the “* Delices des Ames Pieuses.” By Epwarp 
Oaswett, M.A. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 1856. 32mo. 
pp. 480. 


10. Manual of Piety for the Use of Seminaries. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co., 1856. 48mo. 


11. Phedri Augusti Liberti, Fabulorum. Libri V. 12. Cornelius 
Nepos de vita excellentium Imperatorum. Liber Unicus, New 
York : Dunigan & Brother, 1856. 


18. Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or, the Conditions and 
Course of the Life of Man. By Jonun Wiit1am Drapgr, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York. Illustrated with nearly three hundred wood engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1856. 8vo. pp. 649. 


We have, as yet, had time to do no more than glance through this 
volume by Dr. Draper, and we must reserve a full review and appreci- 
ation of it to a future occasion; but we have read enough of it to be 
aware that it is not unworthy of the high reputation of the learned and 
scientific professor. It isa work of solid merit, and marks very dis- 
tinctly the revolution in physiological science that has been going on 
during the last twenty or thirty years. It is exceedingly well written, 
in a clear, compact, and metallic style, and gives us we suppose the 
latest results of science as applied to Human Physiology. We are not 
able to say how far the author has carried his special science forward, 
or what additions he has himself made, but he is certainly up to its 
present position. He seems to us to have prepared the way for the 
complete science of the conditions and course of the life of man. He 
has left many problems yet unsolved, but he has stripped the science of 
much of the mystery which formerly enveloped it; cleared it of many 
of its contradictions, and exploded a multitude of fanciful theories, and 
placed its study on asolid basis. We are not prepared as yet to accept 
all the author’s inductions, and though we regard his statistics as inter- 
esting and valuable, we think them too limited and too uncertain to sup- 
port the superstructure he rears on them. He has adopted more of the 
principles and reasonings of Phrenology than can stand the test of real 
science. He rejects professedly and honestly materialism, and shows 
that the positive sciences favor instead of opposing the great principles 
of natural religion; but we think his theory of studying the physical 
phenomena through the physiological will not prove as successful as he 
hopes. The soul is formacorporis, and the study of the soul must gov- 
ern the study of the body. The author lacks a sound metaphysics, and 
indeed underrates speculative science, yet he has produced the most 
scientific work we are acquainted with on his subject, and certainly a 
work highly creditable to his profession and to the scientific character 
of ourcountry. We shall treat it more at large hereafter. 
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*.* In the notice in our last Review of a work on Japan by Miss 
Caddell, we cited from the work ,a passage whicli may be understood 
to imply that the Jesuits neglected to do what they might have done 
to supply a native clergy for the Japan Mission. We had no intention 
of implying any thing more than our regret that a native clergy 
had not been supplied, and expressing our conviction that a native 
clergy is desirable wherever practicable. As to where practicable or 
impracticable we intended to express no opinion, and we certainly 
meant not by any means to join with the enemies of the Jesuits in their 
complaints of the Children of St. Ignatius, for whom we have a pro- 
found veneration, and to whom we have not a few personal reasons 
for being deeply grateful. 

It seems, also, that some remarks we made in regard to the Univers 
gave pain to some of our friends. We did not know that it was a part 
of our Catholic duty to swear by the Univers, in which both we and 
our country have been traduced; and which affects to condemn what 
we understand by civil and religious liberty, in the name of the Church. 
The Univers has many good qualities, and has the honor to be opposed 
by the whole infidel press of France; but it also publishes a great deal 
of nonsense, andis apt to forget that it has no more right than other 
Catholic journals to speak by authority. France is a great country no 
doubt, but we are not Frenchmen, and we can understand no reason 
why we, because we are Catholics, should fall down and worship the 
Imperial idol it has set up. We have no ill-will to the Univers, and we 
find no fault with it when it does not belie our country, and does not 
put forth its Cxsarism in the name of Catholicity. In France we should 
support the Imperial 7égime, in this country we support Republicanism, 
because that is the best form of governinent which best fits the people 
who are to live under it. Let the Univers improve its temper, study 
to be just as well assmart, and defend French politics in the name of 
France, not of the Church, which we are quite unable to confound 
with France, and it will find in us a friend and co-laborer, not an 
enemy. 








